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PREFACE. 



To |riye a papil of ten yean old any correct ideas of 
the abstruse science of Thorough Base, is an attempt so 
novel, that to many it may appear at least useless; and 
its execution absolutely impossible. But to these and 
many other objections, which I anticipate as bein^ made 
to the plan of the following pages, I can only say, that I 
hare already proved its efficacy by positive experience. 

The first six of the following Lessons are exactly the 
same in substance, and nearly the same in language, as' 
some I have held with two young persons. The last six 
may, perhaps, require the understanding to be rather 
more advanced, though I am willing to hope that>they 
will not be found difficult to be understood at almost any 
age, by a child in any degree capable of reflection. The 
progress made by those who have already learned thorough 
base in this manner has been so rapid (I had almost said 
astonishing,) that I have been urged to communicate my 
method of teaching it to the public, by many good judges 
who have witnessed its effects with surprise ; and though 
1 acknowledge this to be an assertion as generally intro- 
duced into prefaces a^the names of the publishers are 
inserted in title-pages, it happens, in this instance, to be 
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literally trne. The award of the public will alone prove, 
whether the opinions of these friends were correct ; and 
on that award most depend the future publication of a 
continuation on the same plan. 

It will immediately be obvious to all who read the fol- 
lowing pages, that in them my sole object has been to 
make my language as plain, as simple, and as intelligible 
as possible. I have carefully avoided all technical phrase- 
ology ; and I have even, in many instances, indulged in 
tautology and recapitulations which may prove tedious to 
many. But it must bb remembered that I have not written 
this to please the class of well informed readers. My only 
wish is to inform those who are supposed to be entirely 
ignorant of the subject ; and if I succeed in my endeavors 
in smoothing its intricacies to one juvenile student, I shall 
fbet sinc^rer pleasure than I could experience in extorting 
praise from the sternest critic. 

This little work is not only singular in being addressed 
to children, but it also differs from all other publications 
on the subject of thorough base which I have happened 
to meet with, as it professes to show, from the very begin- 
ning, that the science of music owes its chief difficulty to 
the variety, and sometimes uninteliigibility, of the terms 
in which it is expressed ; and It is in the instance of 
chords-^ many different appellations are given to one and 
the same combination of notes, which very combination, 
on being analyzed (or as it might be termed dissected^) 
would appear a natural and familiar harmony. Indeed, so 
convinced am I of the simplicity to which it is possible to , 
reduce the theory of this science, that i venture to assert, 
if its professors would agree amongst themselves to be 
content to appropriate one single name to each individual 
thing of which they treat, its principles would not only be 
mote generally nnderstood, but its practice, by which I 
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mean chiefly the art of composition, would be rety esien* 
tially improved. 

My object has been to exemplify in generals the princi- 
ples on which the rules of thorough base are formed, 
without reference to any particular instrument for their 
application ; so that a child with a pencil and ruler can 
put the theory of all the rules I have laid down to imme- 
diate proof. Their subsequent i^rac^ice is, however, abso- 
lutely necessary, not only for the purpose of giving a 
readiness and facility in playing chords, but, likewise, 
that the ear may be early educated to harmony, and both 
the taste and judgment thereby improved : for this pur- 
pose, I strongly recommend Corfe's work, as the best . 
practical exercise for the manual part of thorough base. 

In some few instances I have referred to the piano forte, 
as to an instrument in general use, and have represented 
the pupil as occasionally filling up some exemplifications 
of the rules under immediate consideration. Blank copies 
of these examples I recommend should be given to those 
who are to be taught according to this plan, to be filled up 
by the learners themselves, in the same way that it is 
advisable for every pupil to give their oton answers to 
the little catechisms which conclude each lesson. A little 
attention to these remarks, and above all, not permitting 
tlie pupil to proceed to any new lesson till he is quite 
perfect in the last, are all that is required in the teacher, 
and is, I flatter myself, not too much to ask from liberal 
and candid judges. With these conditions I entertain 
little doubt of these lessons being found generally useful. 

It now only remains for me to say a' few words on the 
rules which I have laid down as first principles. In almost 
every instance, I have taken for pay authority, in them, 
some writer of acknowledged reputation. Rameau, 
Rousseau, Alembert, Fasquali, Callcott, Corfe, and Dr. 

1* 
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Btuiby, have been thoie whom I have generally followed| 
thongh I have not always given the names of the particu- 
lar authors from whom 1 have taken my quotations, in 
order equally to avoid an air of pedantry in myself, and a 
possibility of confusion to the scholar. 

In the elements of all sciences it is, perhaps, of as much 
consequence to avoid mistake as to give knowledge ; as it 
is more difficult to clear the mind from the wrong deduc- 
tions arising from one false idea than to engraft on it many 
new ones. I therefore hope the learned in the science 
of thorough base will give this little book the benefit of 
their criticisms, not so much for the sake of its author as 
for the benefit of those young friends for whose advantage 
it is particularly intended. M. P. 
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LESSON I. 

EXPLANATION O^ THOROUGH BASE* 

Pupil, What is thoroogh base t 

Teacher. It is the science of music. It con- 
tains the rules for composition, and shows how 
harmony and melody are produced. 

Pupil What do you mean, by harmony and 
melody ? I thought they were the same. 

Teacher. Harmony is a combination or union 
of several sounds, agreeable to the ear; as a 
word is a combination of letters, which, though 
perhaps not each jdistinguishable separately, make 
altogether one complete, distinct eound; and 
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Melody i§ a succession of difierent sounds, mak- 
ing a continued tune, or theme, in the same way 
as many different words form a complete sentence* 

Pupil. Then, I suppose, learning thorough 
base in music is something like learning to spell 
in a language. 

Teacher. Yes. But it is also like learning the 
grammar of a language, because it teaches the 
proper order in which all the parts ought to follow 
each other ; besides, thorough base is, as it were, 
an abridgment of music ; for instead of the notes 
being all written down separately, those in the 
base only are written, and the accompanying notes 
in the treble are expressed by figures placed over 
the base. 

Pupil. And would it not be just as easy to 
write down a note as a 'figure 7 

Teacher. Not quite so easy ; for sometimes a 
single figure denotes a whole chord. 

Pupil. What is a .chord % 

Teacher. A chord is two or more notes played 
together. Of course, every note in the gamut 
may be played wfth many other different notes, 
and so may make many different harmonies. But 
I have not time to tell you more of thorough' base . 
to-day : for the next lesson, I will teach you some 
of the chords ; that is to say^ if you understand 
and remember all I have told you already. 

Pupil. O, yes, I remember it all I 

Teacher, Then tell me what is thorough base 1 
Afus. The science of music. — Ques, What is 
harmony ? Ans. The union of several sounds. — 
Ques. What is melody ? Ans. A succession of 
sounds^ — Quts^ How is thorough base written t 
An$.' Iq figures.*— Ques. What is a ohord t Am$. 
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Two or more notes played together, and their 
sound is harmony. 

[These questions and answers are merely put 
down to show the manner of teaching by recapitu- 
lation ; but it is recommended that the pupil 
should give the answers from his own unaided 
recollections.] 



LESSON II. 

THE COMMON CHORD, 

t 

Pupil. Will you tell me more about chords ? 
Teacher, You must first understand that, in 
' thorough base, the relations of notes to each other 
depend on the distances at which they stand from 
each other. in the scale. Now if I write the notes 
of the scale and number them, you will find C is 
the third above A, and E the fifth above A, and 
so on. 






Pupil. But, if I played E an octave higher 
than in the above example, it would be a great 
many more than five notes above A. 
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Teacher. Yes. But in thorough' base you are 
only to consider the notes as they relate to one 
octave. So if you play any A you please in the 
base, all the E*s in the piano forte are considered 
as its fifths/ Do you understand that ? 

Pupil, I know you say that it is so ; but I do 
not know why it is so. Will you tell me 1 

Teacher, The reason is simply this. Because 
the octave of every note is nothing but the repeti- 
tion of the note itself in a different pitch ; or 
rather because the same sounds recur at the dis- 
tance of a certain number of intervals, in the same 
way as the days of the week come in regular rota- 
tion. 

Pupil, Oh ! yes ! I know what you mean. 
Sunday comes again on the eighth day ; and A 
comes again on the eighth note. 

Teacher. And, therefore, it is called its octave ; 
for octavus in Latin means the eighth. Now to 
prove the identity of sound, you may play on the 
piano forte two C's, for instance ; and if it is in 
tune, they will make but on^ clear, steady sound ; 
but if you play D and C together, the sound will 
jar, and produce what is called discord.* 

Pupil. I remember when you tuned your harp 
last night, you made the £ flat on the harp, sound 
just the same as the £ flat I struck on the piano 
forte. 

Teacher. Now, then, you comprehend why 
the distances of notes are reckoned only according 
to their relative situations in an octave ; and not 
with reference to the extent, or compass, of any 
particular instrument. 

Pupil. Yes ; and I will always remember that 
E is the fifth to A. . 
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Teacher: It is always the fifth above A. But 
you need not give yourself much trouble in remem' 
bering the distances of notes, as you can always 
count them on your fingers ; and you know you 
are very fond of pretending to play on the table 
when you cannot open the piano forte. Only 
recollect whilst you are drumming your fingers dn 
the table, that in thonMigh base ^th the first and 
the last notes are to be reckoned. 

Pupil. Oh I now I think I know the mean- 
ing of writing thorough base in figures instead of 
notes. If I was to write A in the base and put a 
5 to it, it would be just the same as writing £ to 
it ; would it not ? 

Teacher, Yes, exactly. 

Pupil. And has every note a chord belonging 
to it? 

Teacher. Every note has many chorda bekmg^ 
ing to it. 

Pupil. And how are all the chords made ? 

Teacher. That is a comprehensive question ; 
for each separate chord is made in a different 
manner. In one respect only all chords are alike ; 
and that is, they have all some one root note, or 
fundamental base. 

Pupil. What is fundamental base ? 

Teacher. The term fundamental base may be 
applied either to that succession of base notes 
which serves for a foundation tp a whole melody, 
or to tne particular note in a chord from which 
the relationa of the remaining notes are taken. 

Pupil And does " root note" and " funda- 
mental base" mean the same thing ? 
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Teacher. Yes — a root note to a chord is its 
fundamental base : this root note is sometimes 
transferred from the base to the treble 

Pupil. Then how can it be called the funda* 
mental base ? 

Teacher. Because it is still the foundation of 
the harmony. Sometimes it is played both in the 
base and in the treble ; but it is always to be 
found somewhere in every chord, and is the ground 
work of the whole ; just the same as in the picture 
books of "Little Henry," and " Little Fanny," it 
is always the same little child at the bottom, 
though its dress and accompaniments change very 
often. 

Pupil. And sometimes they alter so, one would 
scarcely know them to be the same. 

Teacher. Well : the first " dress" of the root 
note is its common chord, or the chord of three, 
five, eight, written this way 5 ; and that means, 

8 

that when the third, the fifth, and the eighth (or 
octave,) of a base note are played together, they 
form the common chord of that root note. Now 
suppose I played C in the base, what would be its 
common chord ? — You can tell me by counting 
the notes on your fingers. 

Pupil. C, one ; D, two ; E, three ; F, four ; 
G, Five ; A, six ; B, seven ; C, eight. 

Teacher. You need not count beyond the fiflh ; 
for you know the octave is always the same as the 
root note : so then £, G, and C, make the common 
chord of C, thus : 
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Now give me some examples of common chords 
to these notes. 

These examples are to be repeated on all the 
different notes till the pupil can readily find, and 
name the proper thirds, fifths, &c. by counting 
them on its fingers. The correct chords are sul^ 
joined to prevent any mistakes. 
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Ttachir, Now, before we close this lesson, let 
me prove, whether you remember it — How are 
notes reckoned? Ans. By their distances from 
each other in an octave. — Quts, In counting 
these distances, a^e both the first and last notes 
counted? Ans. Yes.— Qtics. What is the root 
note, or fundamental base of a chord ? Am. The 
particular note which is the foundation of a chord, 
or from which all the other sounds of a chord pro- 
2 
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ceed. — Ques, Is it always played in the base ? An$. 
No : it is sometimes played in the base, sometimes 
in the treble, and sometimes, in both. — Ques. 
Must it be found somewhere in every Chord ? Ans. 
Yes.* — Ques. What is a common chord ? Ans* 
The third, fifth, and eighth of a root note. 



LESSON III. 

THE POSITIONS OF CHORDS. 

Teacher, Now, do you perfectly understand 
what a common chord is ? 

Pupil. Yes. ^ It is the third, fifth, and eighth 
of a base note played along with it. 

Teacher. Just so. And because those are 
COMMON chords^ it is -not necessary to write their 
figures over their base notes, though all other 
chords have their figures marked. Now if you 
saw a note in thorough base written plain, 'without 
any figure to it, what chord would you play to it 1 

Pupil. Its common chord. 

♦ In some cbordf, as for instance, that of the 3 tiie<* proper root 

of the harmony is not pleasing to the ear, and is, therefore, usually 
omitted." (Vide Calcott's Musical Grammar.) As it is, however, 
my wish at present being only to make the pupil thoroughly under- 
stand the first principles and general rules of thorough base, I avoid 
mentioning the exceptions to them, for the sake of being more dis- 
tinctly understood, and correctly remembered. The exceptions, 
liowever, to this rule are very few, and only found in discords, wber^ 
«the leading note is sufficiently powerful to ^ide the ear to its 
Pfoperiw^.'^ (Calcott,) 
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Teacher. Very well. Now then, you iriust 
QflderstaDd next, that every chord may be played 
in as many different positions as it has notes. 
Bring me that box of wafers, apd choose for me 
out of it three of different colors. 

PupiL There is a black, and a white, and a 
green. 

Teacher. Now put them one over the other, 
and tell me which color you choose for the top. 

Pupil. I have put the green uppernoost, and 
the black next, and the white the lowest. 

Teacher. Then we will call that the first 
position. Now pull the white from under the 
other two, and put it to the top ; that will make 
another position. 

Pupil. So it does : and, I suppose, I am now 
to take the black out, and put 2^ to the top to 
make the third position. Am I right t 

Teacher, Quite right. Now you understand 
from the changes in the position of these wafers 
how the changes in the position of chords are 
made. Tell me what is the position of the com- 
ipon chord which you learned yesterday ? 

Pupil. Three, five, eight ; written so f. 

8 

Teacher. Now change the figures as you did 
the wafer, and lell me what is the second position t 
Pupil, I five, eight, three, I suppose. 

Teacher. Exactly. Andtheihird? 
Pupil. I eight, three, five. 

8 

Teacher. Now write down the common chord 
of C in all its different positions, in notes. 
Pupil (Writes.) 
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Ist ., 8d. 3d. 

'O' 6 5 S ^ -©-583^ -e-8 3 5 

Teacher, Do you think you conid, in the same 
way, write the common chords of F, or B, &c. in 
their different positions ? 

Pupil (Writes a variety of common chords.) 

Teacher. You perceive that in all those differ- 
ent positions the treble alone changes in each 
chord ; but the base remains the same. 

Pupil Yes ; because it is the root note. 

Teacher. And you perceive by your ear, when 
I play these chords on the piano forte, that in all 
the different positions of each chord, the harmony 
18 the same. Can you find out the reason ? 

Pupil I will try. You told me harmony was 
" the union of several sounds :" and you told me 
that the same notes played in different places on 
the piano forte, always sounded alike ; so that, I 
suppose, I think — 

Teacher. And, I suppose, I think you have 
stated the premises very well ; but you want me 
10 draw the conclusion ; and that is, if the sound 
of each note is not altered by the place in which 
it is played being changed, so the harmony, or 
union of those sounds, will not be changed by the 
positions, or places of the notes which compose it 
being varied. 

Pupil That is just what I thought, only I 
could not say it. 

Teacher. Then I fear, your thoughts were not 
clearly arranged ; for we can always sat/ distinctly 
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what we think correctly. Bat to retarn : I have 
remarked to you that in changing the positions of 
chords, it is the treble only thai varies. However, 
very often the base changes from the root note- to 
some other one contained in the chord, while the 
treble remains the same : that is called the ** in- 
version of a chord." 

Pupil. Stop ! let me tell now. The harmony 
will remain just the same, even though the base 
does change ; because it is all the same notes only 
played in different places. Now, did I not think 
that correctly 1 

Teacher, You did indeed ; and I would rather 
hear one of your own correct thoughts thao all 
the thoughts of other people your mind could be 
filled with. In our next lesson I will tell you 
more about inversions of chords. 

Pupil, O, I aip sorry this lesson is over I 

Teacher, Then you shall prolong it a few 
minutes, by telling me what is the only chord 
which requires no figures to express it? Ans, 
The common chord. — Ques, How many different 
positions has every chord ? Ans^ As many posi- 
tions as notes. — Ques. What is the first position 
of a common chord? Ans, Three, five, eight. — 
Ques. What is the second? Ans, Five, eight, 
three. — Ques. What is the third? Ans. Eight, 
three, five. — Ques» What is an inversion of a 
chord ? Ans. When the base note changes from 
the root note to some other note of the chord. — 
Ques. What is the difference between the ** posi- 
tions" and 'inversions" of a chord? Ans. In 
the positions, the treble changes, and the base 
remains the same; and in inversions, the base 
changes, and the treble remains the same. 
2» 
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LESSON IV. 

INVERSIONS OF CHORDS. 

PupiL I have a thought of my oum io tell 
you ! 

Teacher, And what is it ? 

PupiL Why, in my dictionary, I learned to-day 
that " inversion" means '• change of place ;" and 
so I thought directly that the inversion of a chord 
means changing the place of its notes. 

Teacher, You are a good scholar, for you give 
your thoughts to what you are about, and that 
enables you to understand and apply what you 
learii. ^ 

Pupil. Then my thought is correct f 

Teacher. Quite. And as a chord by changing 
its treble has as many different positions as it has 
notes, so, of course, it can have as many alterations 
in the base. 

Pupil, Then the common chord, for instance, 
bis three inversions t 

Teacher, Yes ; including its first situation 
when the root note is played by the base, which is 
called making it a direct chord ; indeed it is only 
called a common chord when it is so played ; be- 
sides this, it has two inversions called by their 
figures, and thus the chord of three, five, eight, 
gives three different bases, as well as three differ- 
ent trebles. 
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Jf^fpt7. But, you say they are not all called 
common chords ? 

Teacher, No. Though the sounds and the 
notes are the same, yet, for sake of distinction, it 
is only called the common chord when it is direct^ 
or, in other words, when the root note is the lowest. 
When the base changes to the third, which is the 
first intersidn of the common chord, it is called 
the chord of the sixth, and has a 6 over the base 
note. Now to make this inversion of the common 
chord to F^ what would you do ? 

Pupil. . I would first find out its common chord* 
(Counts on her fingers.) F, one ; G, two; A, 
three (then A is the third ;) B, four ; C, five : C 
is the fifth, and F must be the octave ; so I play 
A, C, F, in the treble. 

Teacher. And what do you do in the base t 

Pupil I move it up to the third, and that is A, 
and put a 6 under, or over it. 

Teacher. Now I will put that in notes for you* 



So you see if the chord A, C, F, was written in 
the treble to F in the base, it would be its common 
chord direct ; but if it was written to A in the 
base, it, would be the chord of the sixth ; and in 
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Ord^ to mark this distinction, the figure 6 is 
written under the base note. 

Pupil. O yes, I understand ; for if there was 
no figure under the base, people would think that 
they ought to play a common chord to A as well 
as to F. 

Teacher, Well ; now then suppose you saw a 
note in the base with a 6 under it, how wouM you 
find out what notes ought to be played with it 1 

Pupil, I don't quite know. 

Teacher, Why, you remember it is derived, 
or as you would say, *' came from'' a. common 
chord, and you have nothing to do but to send it 
back to where it came from. Bring me a pincush- 
ion : here is a pin, and a needle. Now I will make 
the pin move up to where the needle stands- — so. 
— Well, now . then I move it back to the hole it 
\yAs in before. Could you do that ? 

Pupil, To be sure — any body could do that. 
. Teeicher. Then it is just as easy to move back 
the note in the base as to move back the pin to 
where it was before. You said yourself, a minute 
ago, that to make the chord of the sixth, you 
would '* move up the base to the third, and put a 
6 under it.'' Now when you see a base note with 
a 6 under it, you know it has already been moved 
up to the third, and, therefore, you have nothing 
to do but to move it back again, or, what is the 
same thing, reckon it back again, which would be 
to the third below, of course. 

Pupil, O then, the chord of the sixth is always 
a common chord of the third below the base, for 
that is the note the base came from. 

Teacher, Precisely. Write down for me in 
notes the chord of the sixth to B. 
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Pupil: Let me see. I moBt count backiiriirds 
from B ; B, A, G ;. G is the third below B. Now 
I must make the common chord ofG, and that 19 
three, five, eight ; G, one ; A, two ; B is the third; 
well, then, C, four ; and D, the^M ; that is, B, 
D, and G, of course. So then this is it. 
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Teacher, Do you think you understand this 
sufficiently to go on to the next inversion ? 

Pupil. Yes ; only I want to know why this 
chord is called the chord of the sixth, when I am 
to find it out by counting three and not sixT 

Teacher, Because the fundamental base is six 
notes higher than the actual base. You remember 
that I told you the ** fundamental base'' of a chord 
is the original root from which all the other notes 
in the harmony are derived ; for instance, the 
chord of the sixth is derived from the common 
chord, therefore the root note of that coinmon 
chord is the fundamental base to the chord of the 
sixthf^and the other derivatives of the common 
chord. 

Pupil, Then is G the fundamental base to 
the chord I have written ? 

Teacher. Yes. And if you count up fi^om your 
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actual ba86 B, jon will find G is six notes above 
it ; and that is why that chord is called the chord 
of the sixth. 

Pupil Jast so. And then, I suppose, it 
would be just the same if I counted six above the 
base as if I counted three below it ; for that would 
give me the common chord just as well. 

Teacher. Certainly. But it would also give 
you double trouble ; and, besides, make 9 confusion 
with your next chord, which is the second inversion 
of the common chord. 

Pupil. And what is that chord called t 

Teacher. The chord of the fourth and sixth. 
It is made by moving the base up to the fifth of 
the harmony, in the same way as the chord of the 
sixth is made by moving it up to the third. 

Pupil. Am I then to count back five in the 
same way as I counted back three to find the 
treble notes ? 

Teacher. Yes. 

PupiL Then the chord of the fourth and sixth 
to any note is the common chord belonging to the 
fifth note below the base ? 

Teacher. Just so. Now I will write down for 
you all the chords that you have learned to any 
note you please : what note shall it be ? 

Pupil. E, for that begins my sister's name. 

Teacher. Then it shall be E. Here is its 
direct common chord in all its different positions. 
Its notes are, as you know, G, B, and E. 
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Here is the chord of the sixth in all its different 
positions. It must be the common chord of C ; 
that is, E, G, and C. 
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Here is the chord of the sixth-fourth in all its dif- 
ferent positions. It must be the common chord 
of A ; that is C, E, A. 
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By this yoa see, though E is the actual base to all 
these chords, it is the fundamental base, or root 
note only to its own common chord ; for G is the 
fundamental base to the chord of the sixth, and 
A is the fundamental base to the chord of the 
fourth and sixth. Now, you shall write down 
these chords, making £ the fundamental base to all. 

Pupil. Then the fundamental base must be 
different from the actual base ? 

Teacher. Of course ; for you know it is the 
change in the base which makes those chords that 
are the inversions of the common chord. 

Pupil. Oh ! now I understand. First, there 
is the common chord to £, written so : 
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Then, in the chord of the sixth I must move t|p 
the base to the third with the same treble. 
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And in the cbprd of the sixth-fourth, I roust move 
the base qp to the fiilh with the same treble. 
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Teacher. You have written this so well, I need 
hardly ask if you understand it ? However, tell 
roe how many inversions has every chord ? Ans. 
As many as it has notes, including that situation 
which is called direct. — Ques^ What is a direct 
chord? Ans, When the root note is played in 
the base. — Ques. What is the first inversion of 
the common chord called ? Am, The chord of 
the sixth. — Ques. How is it made? Ans» By 
moving the base up to the third of the root note. — 
Ques, How do you find out what chord you ought 
to play to a note that has a figure of 6 Over it? 
Ans. By counting three notes back, and then it is 
the common chord to that third below. — Ques. 
What is the second inversion of the common 
chord? Ans. The chord of the fourth and sfixlh. 
— Ques. How is it made? Ans. By moving the 
base up to tiie fifth of the root note. — Ques. How 
do you find out the chord you ought to play to a 
note that has a 4 and 6 over it ? Ans, By counting 
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five notes back, and then it is the common chord 
to that fifth below. — Ques. May all the chords in 
the treble be taken in all their different positions? 
Ans, Yes.* 



LESSON V. 

THE HARMONIC TRIAD. 

Teacher, Can you repeat to me all that you 
have learned about common chords ? 

Pupil. I think I can. First I learnt that the 
common chord to every note means its third, fiflh, 
and eighth ; and that those notes may be played 
in three different positions ; and then I learnt — 

Teacher, Stop a moment. Let us now finish 
all that need be said at present on the common 
chord. It is called the Harmonic triad ; do you 
know why ? 

Pupil, No ; I hardly know what that means. 

Teacher, It means an harmonious union of 
three sounds, and is so distinguished because those 
three sounds, viz. a third, a fifth, and an octave, 
form altogether the most perfect harmony that can 
be found in music ;t it is also called the funda- 
mental concord. 

Pupil. What gives it that name t 

Teacher, Because ail other concords are de^ 

* This is only giTea as a general nde.— See LeMOO V. 
t 8eeLeMonXI.fort]Mreaionorttilifkct. 
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rired from this one ; so much for its different ap- 
pellations. Now for its uses. Every melody must 
be concluded by the direct common chord of what- 
ever note is its key note ; and that direct chord is 
generally taken in the first position. You must 
also remember that two oomaM)n,or perfect chords, 
seldom follow each other without another chord 
coming in between. 

Pupil And why not ? 

Teacher. Because to produce a succession of 
perfect chords, sharps or flats must be introduced, 
which wcHild occasion a change of key at almost 
every note ; but this you will better understand 
ijphen I come to explain to you more fully what 
perfect chords are. At present we will confine 
ourselves to the harmonic triad. 

Pupil And have I any mwe to Jearn about it 1 

Teacher. Yes ; the different methods of figur- 
ing it. 

Pupil. I know that it is sometimes written so, 
6> and that a note without a figure at all means a 

common chord. Are there any more ways ? 

Teacher. Yes. Any of the figures 3, 5, or 8, 
put singly, express a common chord. Now if 
there is a dash through any figure, thus, 0, or 
thus, ; it means that the note which that figure 
designates should be played sharp* ; but if there is 
a sharp, or flat, or natural, thus, *, 5, ^^ put di- 
rectly over or under a note that has no figure at all 
to it, it means that it should be accompanied by the 
common chord with its third, *, 5, or ^, according 
to the mark. In other words, any sign to which 

• *» A dash across a figure usually denotes a diminished interval. 
But If drawn nearly across the head of the figure, it is often used to 
denote a superfluous or sharped intenral,»» CatePs Harmony, p. 153. 
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there is no figure annexed, is considered as belong- 
ing to the third in the cotniiion chord of the note 
to which the sign belongs. 

Pupil. And if a line through a figure makes 
the note sh^rp, what sign makes it natural again 1 

Teacher, The same signs are used for the 
fiats and the naturals in writing thorough base as 
in writing common music ,* it is only the sharps 
that have a peculiar sign in thorough base. 

Pupil, And is there the same rule in both, 
that a note that has once been made sharp, flat, or 
natural, continues so to the end of the measure ? 

Teacher. Generally the note in the treble is 
considered the same through a whole measure, 
unless a new sign succeeds ; but for greats preci- 
sion, when the chord changes, the signs are again- 
specified to each base note. As for instance : if 
6 in the base was marked with a flat, you would 
play a flat third to it; that would be B flat, and, 
therefore, you would mark the note B in the treble 
flat. Then if the next base note was E, to which 
B flat was also to be played in the treble, you 
would write a figure of 5, and the flat sign over it 
in the base (because B is its fifth ;) but you need 
not repeat the flat sign in the treble, thus : 
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Pupil. Oh I I understand why; because it is 
all th^ same note in the treble, but it is not the 
same note in the base. 

Teacher. Or to speak more correctly, it is not 
the same interval, or distance from the base note. 

Pupil. You told me in Lesson II, that the root^ 
note is '' sometimes transferred from the base to 
the treble, and sometimes played in both ;" I do 
not quite understand that. 

Teacher: Then I fear you have not considered 
it. Jn the common chord direct of C, for instance, 
what notes do you play to C in the treble ? 

Pupil E, G, and C. 

Teacher, Then you play two C's ; one in the 
baseband one in the treble; so in that case the 
root note is played in both. But when you make 
the first inversion of that chord, what do you do t 

Pupil. 1 move the base up to E, and play the 
same notes in the treble. 

Teacher. Therefore, as you do play C still in ' 
the treble, and do not play it in the base, the root 
note is transferred from the base to the treble. 
Now what is this first inversion called ? 

Pupil The chord of the sixth. 

Teacher. And of this chord of the sixth, one 
of the chief rules you have to remember is, that 
the octave of the base note is seldom or ever play- 
ed, and must never be made the upper note of the 
chord.* 



* Pasquali says, the hlgbest note of the chMd of the sixtbmust not 
be the octave of the baae " but when it^s used as a stepping chord." 
This exception, however, only relates to that part of mpdulatiOn 
which includes the rules for preparation, percussion, tmd resolution ; 
and, therefore, belongs to a more advaikced stage of the learner's ' 
progress. 

3» 
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Pupil Then when the octave is entirely left 
out, the treble onli/ has the root note. I under- 
stand that all now. 

Teacher, Yes. And thus the chord of the 
sixth has generally one note less than the other 
inversion of the common chord. 

Pupil Then I think it has only two positions? 

Teacher, Very true, fiut if four notes are 
necessary, as, for instance, in singing, then the 
third, or the sixth, may be doubled instead of the 
octave. Now write for me chords of the sixth to 
these notes according to this rule. 

Pupil (Writes.) 









May the octave of the base be doubled in the next 
inversion ? 

Teacher, Yes. There is no necessity in the 
chord of the fourth and sixth to pay any attention 
to the omission or doubling of any particular note ; 
but it is well to recollect, that in all chords it is 
advisable not to make the octave of the actual 
base the upper note of the chord, except in the 
conclusion of a melody, when a direct chord is 
required, or when some other positive rule de- 
mands a sacrifice of this, which is merely a matter 
of taste. 
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Pupil y Have the inversions of the common 
chord as many different names as the common 
chord itself has ? 

Teacher. No ; but they may be figured many 
different ways ; for the chord of the sixth is some- 
times written with a 6 alone, or with a three and 
six ; thds, J ; or thus, I, with an 8 added. And 

3 

the chord of the fourth and sixth is sometimes 
figured S- 

Now tell me what othec names may be given to 
the chord of three, five, eight, besides that of a 
common chord ? Ans. It is called the harmonic 
triad and the fundamental concord. — Ques, How 
must every melody conclude ? Ans, In the direct 
common chord of its key note. — Ques, What 
two chords rarely follow each other. Ans. Two 
common perfect chords rarely follow each other 
without another chord coming in between them. 
— Ques. How is a common chord expressed? 
Ans, By the figures, 3, 5, and 8, either singly, or 
together, or by a note having no figure at all. — 
Ques, What sign denotes a sharp in thorough' 
base ? Ans, A line drawn through any figure. — 
Ques. What is the meaning of a sharp, fiat, or ' 
natural sign being put to a base note that has no 
figure to it t Ans. It means that the third of that 
note should be played sharp, fiat, or natural, and 
its fifth and octave added. — Ques, Must the signs 
of sharp, flat, or natural, be repeated to every note 
in the same bar ? Ans, Only in the base when 
its notes change, but not in the treble. — Ques, 
What note is usually omitted in the chord of the 
sixth t Ans. The octave of the base 1-^Ques, 
What other rule is there about the octave of the 
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base ? Ans. That it should very seldom be the 
upper note of any chord, except in the conclusion 
of a melody. — Ques, Need any note be omitted 
in the chord of the fourth and sixth. Ans* No. — 
Ques. How may the chord of the sixth be expres* 
sed t Ans, fiy a six alone ; or by a three and a 
six; or by a three, and a six, and an eight. — 
Ques. How may the chord of the fourth and the 
sixth be figured ? Ans. Either by a four and a 
six ; or by a four, and a six, and an eight. 



LESSON VI. 

OF DISALLOWANCES. 

PupU, You told me yesterday that I was not 
to play the inversions of the common chord in the 
fi^st position ; but I want to know when the com- 
mon chord is direct, may 1 play t^ in what posi- 
tions I like ? 

Teacher, Yes, considering it only as a single 
chord ; but when it becomes a part of a melody, 
or in other words, of a succession of chords, it is 
otherwise ; for the order of chords in their right 
positions is as much subject to rules as their inter- 
nal arrangement. 

Pupil, O, I recollect you said in Lesson I, 
that ** thorough base was like the grammar of a 
language, because it teaches the proper order in 
which all the parts ought to follow each other." 

Teacher. I did so ; and this part of thorough 
btfli^ may be called ** the art of progression." OB 
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this, I will now, however, only tell yon two rules, 
or rather prohibitions, which, in the language of 
thorough base, are termed ** disallowances." 

Pupil. And what are those ? 

Teacher. The first, which is indispensable, 
and may be called the golden rule, because it ap- 
plies to every chord, is, that two fifths, or two oc- 
taves, are never to follow each other as the upper 
notes of two successive chords. i 

Pupil. Then I dare say it is to avoid that, that 
the same chords have so many different positions t 

Teacher. At least the choice of positions ena- 
bles us to avoid that disallowance, as well as the 
second, namely, skips. 

PupiL Skips ? are there skips in music too? 

Teacher. Yes: The greatest skip allowable 
in music is when the highest note of one chord is 
four notes higher, or four notes lower than the 
highest note of the last ; and even this is only« 
allowable occasionally, when the melody is essen- 
tially improved by it.* 

Pujnl Please stop, that I may mak« myself 
understand this. If I played the common chord 
of C^ that is, E, G, and C, then I play again G, C, 
£ ; that would do very wdl, because £ is a third 
only above C ; hut then it would not do if after 
playing E, G, and C, I was to play C, E, and G, 
because G is 2i fifth above C ; is'nt it so ? 

Teacher. Just so. You have ' made yourself 
understand' that very well^; however, you must 
recollect that these skips are only disallowed in* 
the chords that accompany the base notes, not in 
the base notes themselves. Now the next' thing 
' 

* A rule often broken. 
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to be learned is how to avoid these disallowances. 
The first, which is called " consecutive octaves 
and fifths/' is to be avoided by contrary motion. ' 

Pupil, What do you mean by that ? 

Teacher, It is when, in a succession of chords, 
the upper and lower notes rise and fall in a con* 
trary manner. 

Pupih By lower noies do you mean base 
notes ? 

Tecuher, I mean whatever notes, either base 
or treble, are the lowest in a chord ; thus : 
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Pupih I see what you mean by contrary 
motion : I wonder it is not always done — it would 
be so easy. 

Teacher, But then if it was always done, it 
would much diminish the variety and consequent 
beauty of melodies ; therefore, the direct motion 
is occasionally used, and in it the discords are 
introduced, particularly that of the seventh, by 
which means all the disallowances I have told you 
of are avoided. However, there is still another 
method of avoiding them vi^hich is equally easy. 

Pupil I think all thorough base is easy. 

Teacher, You know I told you at first it only 
requires a little attention. Now the second method 
of avoiding these disallowances, or as some would 
call them, ** difficiihies," is simply by taking what- 
ever position of the chords happen to lay nearest 
your hand ; and if you can acquire the habit of 
always, when you play one chord, recollecting 
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what chord you played last, and considering what 
one you are to play next, you will seldom commit 
any great errors, and with a ?ery little taste may 
form agreeable melodies. 

PupiL Then I suppose I coald soon compose 
tunes t 

Teacher. I donH exactly promise that ; but the 
art of composition mtky be much simplified, when 
it is recollected that ** all melodies have the perfect 
concords of the key they are in for their fUndlih 
mental bases." 

Pupil I don't quite understand that. In the 
first place, what are perfect concords ? 

Teacher, Concords which comprehend all the 
consonances. 

Pupil Oh ! now you are laughing at my love 
for hard words, as you call it. 

Teacher. Well, then, in plain English^ yon 
will find in your dictionary that ** concord'' and 
*' consonant" both mean the same thing, ?iz. 
** accord of sounds ^ agreeahleness ; so that perfect 
concords are merely such chords as are formed by 
notes at those certain distances, or intervals, firom 
each other, which form the most perfectly concord 
dantj or united sound. 

Pupil Such, for instance, as the thirds and 
fifths, I suppose ? - 

Teacher. Yes. And these consonant, or agree- 
able intervals, are five in number ; namely, thirds, 
fifths, eighths, fourths, and sixths. 

Pupil Why, those are only the figui^a used 
tn the common chord and its inversions. 

Tea)cher. Precisely ; and that is the simple 
end whole explanation of those tremendoes wohli| 
** perfect concords" and ^' consonant kltenrab:^^ 
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Pupil, Oh dear ! who would have thought itt 

Teacher. Now, then, you perfecUy understand 
why the common chord b calJed the fundamental 
concord ? 

Pupil. Yes ; for if all the concords are found 
in it and its inversions, all chords made of those 
^^noords must belong to it : is not that it ? 

Teacher. At least all concords must be derived 
from it, as I told you in Lesson V. ^ow you per- 
jceive that the third, fourth, 6fth, sixth, and eighth 
of every note are its perfect concords ; so that the 
rale '' that all melodies have the perfect concords 
of the key they are in for their fundamental bases," 
.means, that the fundamental base notes must be 
either the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or eighth of 
4he key note of that key in which the composer 
finds himself at the time being. 

Pupil, But you have not told me what the 
fundamental base of a melody is : I know the fun- 
damental base of a chord is the particular note 
from which the rest are taken. 
' Teacher, The fundamental base of a melody 
is the succession of those fundamental notes on 
Jirhich the harmony js raised. The actual base of 
a melody is not always \i3 fundamental base in the 
Baiae way as in inversions of chords ; the actual 
base and the fundamental base are different. But 
Jiow our lesson must conclude. 

Ques. Tell me what is the disallowance respect-* 
ing consecutive fifths and octaves? Ans. Two 
$fths> or two octaves, are never to follow each 
other as the upper notes of two successive chords. 
-^Qtie5. What is the disallowance respecting 
skips. Ans. The highest note of one chord must 
nerer be more than four aotet higher, or lower, ' 
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than the highest note of the last.^— Qties. What 
are the two methods of avoiding these disaltow* 
ances ? Ans. First, contrary motion ; and, see- 
ondly, taking whatever position of the chords lay 
nearest your han j. — Ques, What are perfect con- 
cords t Ahs. Chords formed of notes that are 
perfectly accordant with each other. — Ques. At 
what intervals are the most accordant notes found t 
Ans. Thirds, fourths, Jifths, sixths, and eighths. 
^—Ques, What notes form the fundamental base 
of a melody? Ans, Those which are perfect 
concords to its key noie.-^Ques. What is the 
fundamental base of a melody ? Ans. That suc- 
cession of fundamental notes which give rise to its 
harmony. — Ques, Is the fundamental base of a 
melody the same as its actual base 1 Ans. N^ 
always. 



LESSON VII. 

THB CHORD OF TUB SBVENTH. 

Teacher. In the six lessons we have been 
studying, I have endeavored to explain to you, 
first, the general meaning of '' thorough base," 
and the distinction between harmony and melody. 

I next told you the use of intervals, in ascertain- 
ing the relative situations of different notes in the 
same chord, and what particular note it called the 
root note, or fundamental base of a chord ; also, 
irkat farms the poaitioBt mod mversioMofa dkont 
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Tbas far related to all chords iDdiacriiDinateljy 
whether concords or discords. 

We then talked of the fundameutal concord, 
namely ; the chord off, and its two inversions, viz. 

3 

the chord of the sixth and that of the J, with the 
Afferent appellations given to the common chord, 
and the different method of figuring both it and 
its inversions. 

Lastly, I pointed oat to you the disallowances ; 
first, regarding the formation of those chords indi- 
vidually — I meap forbidding the octave of the 
"base to be played in the chord of the sixth, or to 
be made the upper note of any chord, except for 
the purpose of avoiding some other disallowance 
still more indispensable ; and, second, the disal- 
lowances regarding chords in succession ; such as 
no two common chords being allowed to follow 
each other ; no two fifths, or octaves, to follow 
each other as upper notes ; and no two upper 
notes to succeed each other at a greater distance 
than a fourth ; these disallowances being avoided 
by contrary motion, and the choice of chords in 
the nearest positions to each other. 

These observations, with an explanation of 
those intervals called " perfect concords," and 
their use in the formation of the fundamental base 
of a melody, concluded all I mean to say at present 
relating to concords. We will, therefore, now say 
a few words about discords* 

Pupil, Discord? I did not know people eVer 
played discord when they could help it : I thought 
that meant playing out of tune. 

Teacher, Discord is a particular species of 
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harmony, in which some sounds are dissonant, 
that is to say, do not agree^ or blend, or unite 
completely with the rest. These discords, how- 
ever, are subject to rules as much as concords ; 
and it is otily when those rules are broken that 
the melody is disagreeable, and what you call 
*• out of tune." 

Pwpil, I remember when the French gentle- 
man was here, and you asked him to sing ; and 
he said it was impossible, because the piano forte 
was not '* d'accord ;" did he not mean out of tune f 

Teacher, Yes. What we call tuning instru- 
ments, the French call les accorder ; you know 
accorder means literally, to make of one accord ; 
80 does our word concord : so that concords may 
be said to be ** chords in perfect tune ;" and (Us- 
cords, those that are not so in themselves, though, 
when judiciously used, they serve to relieve the 
sounds of the concords, which, without that variety, 
would become insipid ; and thus discords are used 
to improve harmony, instead of the reverse. When 
a young lady worked at a frame the other day, you 
said you wondered why she put in any stitches of 
black silk when the pink was so much prettier ; 
but when she had finished the pattern, you were 
convinced that the contrast made the pink itself 
appear to most advantage. 

Pupil O yes ; and ^ou showed me how you 
shaded off the colors from pink to black, and from 
black back again to pink. 

Teacher. In the same way, in melodies where 
discords are introduced, they are always ''shaded 
off," or as it is called, resolved back again into 
concords. If that was not done, the ear would be 
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dimtisfied, and we should not feel as if the tone, 
or inelodyy was finished. 

Pupil And how are discords resobfedf 

Teacher, Before you learn how they are re- 
Molved^ it is necessary you should understand how 
they are made. The first, or fundamental discord, 
is so called, because from it all other discords are 
derived. It is made by adding the seventh of the 
base to its common chord. Now, according to 
this method, what would make, the chord of the 
seventh to C t 

Pupil The common chord to C is E, G, and 
C. The seventh to C must be one short of its 
octave— that is B ; so £, G, B, and C, make the 
chord of the seventh to C. 

Teacher. And those notes may be written thus : 
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Do. you remember how you changed the positions 
of the three wafers the other day. If you added a 
yellow one to the other three, it would enable yoa 
to have four positions ; would it not ? 

Pupil Stop— slop 1 I guess what you mean. 
You said '* every chord had as many positions as 
it had notes ;" so as there are four notes in the 
chord of the seventh, I guess it has four positions. 
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Teacher. Very well. Yonr guess is a vwy 
good one. Now the first position is the one I 
have written for you, n&rnely ; three, five^ seven^ 
and eight ; and you shall write for me the other 
three. 

Pupil That I can do very easily ; for it is only 

ritting the first figure last, in the same way that 
put the lowest wafer always to the top. (Writes.) 
First position . . 3, 5, 7, 8. 
Second position . . 5, 7, 8, 3. 
Third position . . . . 7, ^, 3, 5. 
Fourth position . . . . 8, 3, 5, 7. 
Then the first would come again 3, 5, 7, 8. 
Teacher. Will you write those for me in notes 
toC? 
Pupil. 

I put the seventh note always at a different side 
from the others, as I saw you did, and it made me 
remember it better. 

Teacher. It is a very good way ; and if the 
note which forms a discord was always So written, 
it would simplify many chords extremely. I see 
you remember that ^ the positions of a chord are 
made by changing the treble ;" you also know 
that its inversions are made by changing the base. 
Do you think you could make as good a " guess" 
about the inversions of the chord of the seventh as 
you did about its positions t 

Pupil O d^ar ! I am sure I can in a minute 
— let me see. The first inversion of the triad is 
4* 
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wbeo the baoe ehaoges to the third* I dare stj 
it is just the same with the seventh, onlj the sev* 
eDth note is played to it ; is it so t 

Teacher. It is ihdeed ; and this chord is called 
the chord of the fifth and sixth. Now write the 
chord of the sixth to C, and then write the chord 
of the S to € also, and tell me what is the difference 
between them. 

PupiL (Writes.) 




lipiii^Ei 

There is no difference, except that the note Q is 
added in the last ehord ; and I have written it at 
the other side to mark it 

Teacher. G, then, is the seventh : to what note 
does it bear that relation t 

Puyih To A ; for it is one short of octave A. 

Teacher. And what is A to these two chords? 

Pupil, It is the fundamental base to both tliose 
chords, and the note I counted from. 

Teacher. Now try to write the second inversion 
of the seventh in the same way ; that will make 
the chord of three, four, six. In this, the actual 
base shall be your favorite E. 

Ptipil Am I to count five backwards, as I do 
in the chord of {? 
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Teacher. Tes ; and write the chord of J beside 
if to profe the difference between them. 

Pupil That I can tell already ; for there is 
only one figure different in the two chords ; and, 
therefore, there can only be one nott : I will try 
what that is. 



s 
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It is G again. 

Teacf^. Of course; for your fundamental 
note is A again. Now the last inversion of this 
chord is where the base changes to the seventh ; 
it is called the chord of 1 Write that for me in 
notes. * 

Pupil (WHtes.) 






There is the same treble to all these chords. 

* The eieeptlon to plmylnf the octave of the base te atronfler in thia 
eiiord than any other ; the diacord haa no place in the treble. I have 
not entered Into an explanation of ita nature, to diflhrent from the 
other invMfione of the aeventb, lo avoid tonAiilnf tho jowif aebolar. 
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Teacher, Certainly ; for you kiiow^ these tre 
all inversions of the chord of the 8e?enth ; and in 
inversions of all chords, it is the base onlif that 
changes. You now perceive that the inversions 
of the chord of the seventh are exactly similar to 
the inversions of the common chord in their ybr- 
mation; in playing them, however, there is a 
difference. 

Pupil. And what is that ? 

Teacher. The octave of the base note is seldom 
played in the chord of the seventh direct^ except at 
a final cadence ; and is still more rarely used when 
the chord is not direct ; in other words, in any 
of its inversions. The chords you have already 
written, show you, as it were, the skeleton of the 
seventh chord, and how its inversions are made. 
Now write accompanying chords to these base 
notes, attending to these disallowances. 

Pupil (Writes.) 
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Teacher. If yoo attentively examine these 
chords, you will perceive that the chord of the 
seventh is the common chord of the third above 

the base; and the chord of*, which is the last 

s 
inversion of the seventh, is the common chord of 
the second above the base, or in other wprds, of 
the note immediately above the base: can you 
find out the reason of this ? 

Pupil No, I don't think I can.. 

Teacher. Try : it is very simple : take the 
chord of 4 first. H6w is it formed ? 

Pupil. By moving the base up to the seventh 
of the root note. 

Teacher. That is to say, you move it within 
one of the octave of the root note. Do you re- 
member how the chord of the seventh is formed ? 

Pupil, fiy adding the seventh of the root note 
to its common chord. 

Teacher, How is the chord of* formed 7 repeat 
it again, ' 

Pupil By movhig the base up to the seventh 
and playing the same treble. 
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Teacher, Is there any note led out in playing 
the inversions of the seventh chord ? 

Pupil. « Yes ; I am not to play the octave of 
the actaal base. 

Teacher, Then if you leave out the octave of 
the actual base, what chord remains ? 

Pupil, The common chord of the root note. 

Teacher, And that common chord you may 
either take from the root note itself, or from its 
octave, which you have just now told me was next 
to the actual base. 

Pupil. O yes I now I* understand it So in- 
stead of counting all the way back seven notes to 
find the chord of !, I may just take the common 

chord of the very next note. 

Teacher. Now the reason of the chord of the 
seventh being the coninion chord of the third 
above the actual base is equally obvious. You 
know the note that is the third above must have 
two notes below it. When you are running down 
stair8» and have only two steps more to go, what 
step do you stand upon ? 

Pupil, Oh ! the third ! for I oden jump the 
other two. 

Teacher. Well, now, tell me once more what 
note is added to make the chord of the seventh 1 

Pupil, The seventh note itself. 

Teacher. Now take two from seven, and tell 
me how many remain ? 
* Pupil. Five. 

Teacher, Then if we take the two notes away 
which are below the third, we shall find only ^ve 
remain ; so that the note that is the seventh to a 
root note can be only the Jifth to its third above. 
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In the same way the note that is ihejtfth to a root 
note becomes )a third to its third above. Now 
prove that once more in notes, and figure them. 
PupiL (Writes.) 
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I see it quite plain, now ; and if I was to add the 
octave of £, it would make, as you say, either the 
chord of 5 to E, or the chord of 5 to C ; and that is 

8 ' 8 

just the thing, as the octave of the base is not to 
be played in the treble. 

Teacher, I am glad you understand it at last, 
for I wish to give you the habit, as much as possi- 
ble, of understanding causes as Well as effects. 
Now tell me what is the fundamental discord? 
Ans, The chord of the seventh.— ^Qtie5. How is 
it made? Ans, By adding the seventh of the 
base to its common chord. — Ques, How many 
positions has it ? Ans. Four. — Ques, How many 
^inversions? Ans. Three. — Ques. What is the 
first inversion of the seventh called ? Ans. The 
chord of the fifth and sixth.^-Ques. How is it 
made ? Ans. By moving the base up to the third, 
the same ae the first inversion of the common 
chord. — Ques. What is the second inversion of 
the seventh called ? Ans. The chord of the third, 
fourth, and sixth. — Ques. How is it made ? Ans. 
By moving the base up to the fifth, the same 
as in the second inversion of the common chord. 
— QtA«5, What is the third inversion of the sev- 
enth called? Ans. The chord of 1— Qt/es. How 
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\ 
if it made ? Ans. By moTing the base ap to the 
se? enth. — Ques. Are any notes left out in playing 
these chords t Ans. The octave of the base is 
rarely played in the inversions of the seventh, or 
in that direct chord, except at a final cadence. — 
Ques. How do you most readily find the chord of 
the seventh 7 Ans. By taking the common chord 
of the third above the base. — Ques. How do yoo 

most readily find the chord of ! t Ans. By uking 

s 
the common chord of the note next above the base. 



LESSON VIII. 

THE CHORD OF THB SETSNTH, CONTINUED. 

Pupil. Have I any thing more to learn about 
the chord of the seventh ? 

Teacher. Yes. Yon already know how a 
simple chord of the seventh is formed ; but you 
are also to learn that there are besides four differ- 
ent kinds of sevenths, depending on what relation 
the note on which they are formed bears to the 
tonic, or key note of the key they are played in, 
as also on the kind of intervals which they contain. 
The last distinction belongs to that part of thorough 
base which treats of major and minor, modes, to 
which we are not yet arrived. 

PupiL And what are the chords of the seventh 
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Teacher. When it is formed on the fifth note 
above the key note, it is called the dominant $eth 
enth ; when it is formed on the fourth of the key 
note, it is called the subdominarU seventh : these 
two are the only chords of the seventh of which it 
will be necessary to speak at present : these two 
discords are the only chords of the seventh which 
do not require to be prepared^ though in common 
with all other discords they must be resolved^ that 
is» taken away, and the melody brought back to 
concord. ^ 

Pupil, In the way you told me, about shading 
away your silks ? 

Teacher. Yes. And as I bring in many differ- 
ent shades, so all the different inversions of the 
seventh may succeed each other before it is re- 
solved. 

PupU, And how is the dominant seventh re- 
solved 1 

Teacher. By the part in which it is heard d^ 
scending ; and in all regular progressions, it re- 
quires the triad of the ke^f note to succeed it, or 
one of its inversions. 

Pupil. And how is the subdominant seventh 
resolved ? 

Teacher. By the part in which it is heard 
ascending ; and it equally requires the triad of its 
root note to succeed it — that is to say, in regular 
progression ; for sometimes all the different chords 
of the seventh are introduced for the purpose of 
changing the keys of the melodies ; and in those 
cases, of course, their resolutions must, in some 
degree, depend on the note which follows them as 
a fundamental base. But when the chord of the 
seventh is taken absolutely on the key note, it is 
6 
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of coarse direct, and is resolved by the treble as- 
cending to its tonic, except, as I said before, when 
it is used as a change of key. Now, do you quite 
understand what 1 mean by a discord being re- 
solved t 

Pupil. I think I do ; it means the note which 
makes the discord being taken away. 

Teacher. Just so. Now we have said that the 
chord of the dominant seventh resolves by the part 
in which it is heard descending. Tell me the 
chord of the dominant seventh to C, and how you 
would resolve it ? 

Pupil. (Counting.) O is the fifth note above 
C. Am I to take a direct chord of the seventh 
from G ? 

Teacher. Yes. What notes do you require t 

Pupil. Q, B, D, and F. 

Teacher. Then what notes would you play f 
for you remember you do not play the octave of 
the base. 

Pupil. No ; I would play G only in the base, 
and B, D, F, in the treble ; and then if I took 
away F and played E, it would resolve in descend- 
ing to F, C, G ; is not that right t 

Teacher. Perfectly. Now the fourth to.C 19 
F ; what would be its chord of the seventh T 

Pupil. A, C, E ; and I would play F in the 
base. Then I must take away E and ascend ; 
that would be to F itself, would it not ? 

Teacher. Yes; and thus bring you into the 
triad of F. And that resolution is exactly similar 
to that of a direct seventh on the key note itself. 
You remember that the sevenths of the dominant, 
or subdominant, are not prepared. Do you un- 
derstand what that means t 

Pupil. Not exactly. 
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Teacher. A discord is prepared by being heard 
in the preceding chord as a consonance, or in 
other words, as a concord ; thu& : 
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In the first of these chords, the F is heard as a 
consonance ; in the second, it becomes the dis- 
cord ; and in the third, it is resolved by descending 
to E, or in other words, taken away entirely. At 
the same time, as this example is written in the 
key of C, and the chord of the seventh is taken on 
G, its dominant, there would have been no neces- 
sity for preparing it, had it not been to explain to 
you how it might be done. 

Pupil, Well, I think I quite understand, now, 
how the chords of the seventh are resolved when 
they are made either on the key note, or on its 
dominant, or its subdominant. Will you tell me 
how the two other sevenths are called ? 

Teacher. Not to-day ; as you are not suffi- 
ciently advanced to understand their definitions. 
Indee(|, it is not absolutely necessary that you 
should much enter, at present, into the subject of 
bow particular discords are either prepared or 
resolved, provided you know how they are made ; 
for it is the business of a composer to arrange 
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chords in their proper succession ; and yoar part, 
as ^ performer^ only to learn what notes they con- 
tain, and what positions those notes may be 
played in. 

Pupil, I have had bat a short lesson to-day. 

Teacher. Well, you shall learn one thing more ; 
namely, an easy method of finding out the funda- 
mental base of all discords. If there is a chord in 
which two discordant notes are situated close to- 
gether, the upper one is always the fundamental 
base to the chord. If the dissonant notes are sep- 
arated, the lower note is the fundamental base. 
Here are two examples to prove this. 
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Pupil. O, I see. C is the fundamental base 
to both those chords, and it is the upper note when 
it 18 next its discord B, and it is the lowest when 
it is separated. 

Teacher* Well, now tell me, what is a domi- 
nant seventh ? Ans, A chord of the seventh 
formed on whatever note is the fifth above the key 
note. — Ques, Need it be prepared ? Ans» No. — 
Ques. Must it be resolved ? Ans. Yes ; all dis- 
cords must be resolved. — Ques. How are discords 
resolved? Ans. By the note which forms the 
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discord being taken away in the next chord. — 
Qttes, How is the dominant seventh resolved ? 
Ans. By the part in which it is heard descending. 
«— Qti65. What chord must follow it in regular 
progression ? Ans. The triad of the key note, or 
one of its inversions. — Ques, What is the sub- 
dominant seventh ? A\is. A chord of the seventh 
formed on the fourth of the key note. — Ques. 
How is it resolved t 4^* By the part in which 
it is heard ascending. — Ques. What chord must 
follow it in regular progression ? Ans. The triad 
of its root note. — Ques. How is the chord of the 
simple seventh resolved when it is made on the 
key note ? Ans. In the same way by ascending 
to its triad. — Ques. Must all the sevenths, except 
Ifae dominant and subdominant, be prepared? 
Ans. Yes. — Ques. How are discords prepared? 
Ans. By the note which forms the discord being 
heard as a consonance in the preceding chord. — 
Ques. How do you know the fundamental base of 
«ny discord ? Ans. If the two discordant notes 
ure close together in the chord, the upper note is 
tlie fundamental base ; if they are separated, the 
lower note is the fundamental base. 
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LESSON IX. 



OF dipfbhent chords and intervals. 



Teacher, How is the first inversion of the chord 
of the seventh made ? 

Pupil It is made in the same way as the chord 
of the sixth, hy the third being played in the base 
instead of the treble. 

Teacher, And what is that inversion called t 

Pupil, The chord of the fifth and sixth. 

Teacher. Very well. Now before we proceed 
further, I wish to tell you the different methods in 
which that chord may be expressed, A figure of 
3 may be added to the 5 and 6, and then it is thus 
written ; J. 
t 

Pupil You told me that all discords must be 
resolved ; is there any rule about resolving this 
chord ? 

Teacher. Yes. The base moves up one halP- 
note, or semitone, and is accompanied by the triad 
of the note to which it is removed ; thus : 
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Pupil. You say a half-note, or semitone; 
what do you mean by those words ? 

Teacher. When two notes are so near each 
other that their sounds cannot be, as it were, split, 
or divided into more than the two notes themselves, 
then their distance, or interval, is called that of a 
semitone ; as, for instance, between B natural and 
C natural. 

Pupil. Or between £ natural and F natural t 

Teacher. Yes. But when the interval might 
be divided into a third note, then it is called a 
"^hole tone, or two semitones. Can you give me 
i|n instance of a whole tone? 

Pupil. From E natural to F sharp. Is not 
that two semitones ? 

Teacher, Certainly. Thus sharps elevate notes 
one semitone above their natural place, and flats 
lower them one semitone. 

Pupil. O, I remember you told me once that 
B natural was C flat, and I wondered how that 
could be. 

Teacher. You shall make for me a comparison 
of sharp and flat intervals, which will make you 
more fully comprehend them. But in the mean 
time we must return to the chord that is the second 
inversion of the seventh : what is it called 1 

Pupil. The third and fourth ; and it is made 
by moving the base up to the fifth of the root note. 

Teach^. This chord may be figured si or I ; 

and it is resolvisd by the base descending a tone; 
thus : 
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PupiL I obserTe in your examples, the trebles 
ascend when the base descends^ and the reverse ; 
is that by choice, or by rule t 

Teacher. Not absolutely by rule ; because that 
must depend on the beauty of the melody and the 
positions of those chords which both precede and 
follow those we play ;* but it is good to remember 
that the notes which are heard both in the discord 
and the concord must be the identical same notes, 
not their octaves ; thus : 



Not thus : 
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Though any position might be originally chosen 
for those chords which best accorded with the rest 
of the melody. 

Pupil. And does that rule hold good in the 
resolution of all discords ? 

Teacher, Yes; and also in the preparation of 
ali discords. Now what is the third inversion of 
the seventh called ? You remember it is made by 
playing the discord in the base to the common 
chord of its next note. 

Pupil. I remember that very well ; and it is 
called the chord of two, four, six. 

Teacher. It is also sometimes called the sus- 
pended seventb, and may be figured with a 2 alone, 
or a 2 and a 4 ; and is resolved like the last inver- 
sion, except that the base descends only a semi- 
tone ; thus: 
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Now we will say a few words more about sharp 
and flattintervals. You must understand that all 
perfect '.intervals* are supposed to be reckoned 



* By this I mean to imply major intervals, though I postpone the 
introduction of that word till an opportunity arises for its explanation. 
--See Lesson X. In these scales of intervals, the diatonie scale only 
ia aladed to. 
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only by the specified number of degrees they con- 
tain ; thus : E is a perfect third to C, consisting 
of two whole tones ; whereas E 5 would be an 
imperfect, or flat third, consisting only of one tone 
and a half. But G^ is a perfect fifth to C,* 
though it only contains three tones and one semi- 
tone i whereas G •#• would be a sharp fifth to C, 
consisting of four whole tones. 

PupiL Then perfect intervals are not always 
those that contain an even number of tones T 

Teacher. No; and, therefore, to make the 
computation easier, we will reckon all the intervals 
by semitones. 

A perfect second contains . . 2 semitones. 

A perfect third 4 semitones. 

A perfect fourth 5 semitones. 

A perfect fifth 7 semitones. 

A perfect sixth 9 semitones. 

A perfect seventh 11 semitones. 

And a whole octave . . . .12 semitones. 
These are the numbers by which our scales are 
generally calculated ; but, as you may perceive in 
them, the tonic itself is not included. Now, as in 
reckoning all other parts of thorough base, both 
the first and the last notes are included, I propose, 
that in the same way, you should reckon both the 
first and last semitones : now I will write them 
for you, according to this plan, in the octave of C 
natural. 

*■ See Vibralloii, Lefton XI. 
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, Pupil I see all the perfect intervals come on 
natural notes in this octave in their right degrees. 

Teacher, Yes. Now do you remember the 
distinction between sharps and flats t 

PupiL Yea ; a sharp raises, and a flat lowers 
a note. 

Teacher. How much does each alter a natural 
note? 

PupiL A semitone. 

Teacher. From this, then, you will easily cal- 
culate the alterations made in intervals by the 
introduction of sharps and flats : thus, if a perfect 
second contains three semitones (including the 
tonic,) a flat second would contain two, and a 
sharp four. 

Pupil I understand. So, in the same way, 
the note D # would foe a sharp second and a flat 
third. 

Teacher, Yes. And it is very desirable that 
you should clearly understand what sharp and flat 
intervals are similar to each other, as that much 
facilitates the decyphering many chords which 
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composers seem to take a pleasure in perplexity 
by using a variety of figures to express the same 
intervals. But first I must point out to you a 
peculiarity in the two intervaJs of the third and 
the seventh. What is the distance between a 
third and a fourth 1 

Pupil, Only a semitone. 

Teacher, Therefore, literally speaking, a third 
cannot be sharpened ; because the addition of a 
semitone would change the interval into that of a 
fourth. 

Pupil, But, you said the sign of #, 5, or -^^ 
without a figure, belongs to a third** 

Teacher. Yes ; and that means that the third 
note of the base should agree with that sign, with- 
out reference to the number of semitones it may 
contain : thus F is the third to D, and by it F ^ 
is understood, though that note is in fact a flat 
third to D, and the sign of a ^ would imply F<t>, 
which is only in truth a natural third to D. The 
same circumstance occasions the second exception, 
and that is in the sharp seventh. The distinctions 
in that chord are made by the places in which the 
semitones are found ; for if ths odd semitone is 
found between the eighth and seventh notes, the 
chord is called a sharp, or perfect seventh ; but if 
the eighth and seventh are at the distance of a 
whole tone, it is called hjlctt seventh ; and if neither 
sharp nor. flat is specified, you are to take the 
chord in the natural notes as they happen to lie in 
the gamut. Thus the natural seventh to O, is £, 
G, B, C ; and the natural seventh to G, is B, £, 
F ^, G ; though in fact F ^ is a flat seventh to 

* Lesion V. 
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G, and B -^ a sharp seventh to C ; therefore, if 
you would write a chord of a flat seventh to C, 
you would make B flat, which is a whole tone 
from C^ ; and if you would make a sharp seventh 
to Q, you would make F #^ which is a semitone 
from G. 

Pupil. Then, I think, since the chord of the 
seventh must be either sharp or flat from the situ- 
ation of its odd semitone, it would be more true to 
say that it has no natural ; and the same with the 
third. 

Teacher, Perhaps you are right ; but it is not 
our business to correct the art of thorough base—* 
it will be quite sufficient if we comprehend it. 
Now here is a scale of comparative intervals. 

Tonic, flat second.^ nat. second, sharp second, nat. third. 

flat third. 



bo — ■'•-tio~-"'-wo':^'- •"^®' 

Nat. fourth. sharp fourth, nat. flfth. sharp flflh, 
flat fifth. flat sixth. 

^EnEizjoEiEiEiiEiilE^j 

Natural sixth. sharp sixth, natural or octave, 

flat seventh. sharp seventh. 



Pupil. Then, I suppose, people put sharps or 
flats to the same interval, according to the key 
they are playing ; as in music, in a flat key, you 
6 
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would not write O sharp, but A flat, and yet mean 
the same note t 

Teacher, Not exactly; for certain intenrals 
being sharpened or flattened change a whole chord. 
You percei?e that a sharp fourth is the same note 
as a flat flfth 7* 

Pupa. Yes. 

Teacher. Now tell me how is the first inf ersion 
of the seventh chord figured 7 

Fujpii. I, or ^ 

Teacher. There is still another way of expres- 
sing it, by a single 5 with a stroke through it ; 
thus: $. 

Pupil. Then, of course, the fifth is played 
sharp 7 

Teacher. No : it is a single exception to the 
general rule ,* and means that Kjlat fifth, or what 
18 the same thing, a sharp fourth, should be played 
with the third and sixth. 

Pupil. Why is it marked sharp, then T Would 
it not be plainer to put that stroke through a figure 
of four at once 7 

Teacher. The only reason I can giro you for 
this deviation from the general rule is, that a figure 
of 4+, so marked, is understood to imply the 
chord of J; in other words, when that interval is 

marked j5» it is to be accompanied by a third and 
a sixth, smd when itt is marked 4r^, it is accom* 
panied by a second and a sixth. 

Pupil. Then the note itself is the same, only 
the different mark shows whether a second or a 
third goes with it. 

* nkiG«e«lyn«ceiiiiyMiMMurli|Uiaittii»Mi|f aMPUtMtAqpii 
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Ttacher. Exacdj bo. Now prove that by 
writing for me those two chords to C. 
Pupil. (Writes.) 
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T4acher. Now, tben, you must recollect, that 
a figure of four alone, sharpened, means the chord 

of}, whicli is the last inversion of the seventh; 

s 
but a 6gure of 4 alone not sharpened, implies the 
chord of the fourth, of which I will tell you more 
presently ; and a figure of 5 alone 

Pupil, Let me tell that : when it is quite plain, 
it means the common chord ; but when it has a 
stroke through it, it means the first inversion of 
the seventh with its fifth flattened. 

Teacher, Very well. Now what does a figure 
of 6 imply ? 

Pupil. The chord of the sixth, which is the 
first inversion of the triad. 

Teacher, Just so. And when the sixth is 
sharpened, it only means that the sixth note should 
be played sharp. Some few instances occur of 
the second inversion of the seventh being marked 
with a sharp six alone. But this creates so much 



* These chordf are more freqaenUy exprened Uiof , 
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confusion with the sign of the chord of the sharp 
sixth, that it is seldom practised.* 

Pupil, Well, I think I understand all the in- 
versions of the seventh now. Will you tell me 
about the chord of the fourth, as you promised ? 

Teacher. Willingly. I have already told yon 
that the triad is the fundamental concord, and the 
chord of the seventh is the fundamental discord. 
Now besides these two kinds of fundamental, or 
direct chords, others are formed from them, which 
may be called either inverted, or derived chords. 
Tell me what are the inverted chords of | T 

3 

Pupil. There are but two. The first inver- 
sion is the chord of the sixth ; and the second in- 
version, the chord of the fourth and sixth. 

Teacher, Very well. Those are its two inver* 
sion chords. It has also three chords derived from 
it. The first of those derivatives is the chord of the 
fourth^ which I have already mentioned : it is 
made by leaving out the third in a common chord, 
and taking the fourth in place of it. 

PupiL Is it a concord or a discord t 

2'eacher, Literally speaking, it is a discord of 



* The first inversion of the tonic dominant seventh is sometiines 
called the chord of the false fifth ; the second inversion, the chord of 
the sensible sixth ; and the third inversion, the chord of the tritone. 
The first inversion of the simple dominant seventh is called the chord 
of the great sixth ; the second is called the chord of the lesser sixth ; 
and the third is the same as the last inversion of the dominant seventh. 
The mark At is generally applied to the chord of the false fifth, and 
not to tbe'^chord of the great sixth, to which it is similar. The 
mark 4-4- i« applied to the chord of the tritone, and not to that of the 
last inversion of the subdominant seventh. And the mark A is 
applied to the chord of the sensible sixth, and not to the chord of the 
lesser sixth. These distinctions, depending on the arrangement of 
major and minor intervals contained in the chords, are too minute, 
and the reasoning on which they are formed too abstruse for the 
comprehension of a child. 
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suspension ; because the fourth and fifths which 
are played together, are not consonant intervals to 
each other ; and besides, it is considered as a sus- 
pension of the common chord, into which it must 
always be resolved by the base descending one 
tone. It is also generally prepared ; and yet, so 
contradictory is the practice to the principle of 
thorough base occasionally, that it is not always 
considered a discord ; possibly, because the inter- 
vals it contains are all consonant to the tonic, 
though not so to each other. 

JPtiptV. Are there as many different ways of 
figuring this chord as the others 7 

Teacher. Yes ; it may be figured | ; or 4 ; or 

only 4, The next derivative from the common 
chord is the chord of the ninth. 

Pupil That, I guess, is made by playing the 
ninth instead of the eighth, in the same way as in 
the last you play the fourth instead of the third ? 

Teacher. Precisely. And this chord is also 
called a discord of suspension to the triad. But 
you shall guess yourself how it is resolved. Write 
for me a chord of the ninth to C. 

Pupil. 



umi 



That must sound very ill ; for there are C, D, and 
£, in it all at once ; for those notes are the tonict 
and the third, and the ninth. 

Teacher. And what would you do to make it 
sound better? 

6* 
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Pupil. I would leave out D; for C and E 
agree together. 

Teacher, Then that shows you at once how it 
is resolved. 

Pupil O, I see — down to its eighth. 

Teacher. Or you might resolve it another way, 
by ascending to the tenth, which is £, after you 
take away D ; thus : 

As well as 

^^„^_P_.1 ^^^ 

These two chords, the fourth and the ninth, 
blended together, make the third derivative from 
the common chord, namely ; the chord of the 4. 
Write that for me to C, adding the fifth. 

Pupil. (Writes.) 






459 

Teacher, Now you may perceive that two notes 
out of the three which compose this chord are 
found in the preceding chord ; and for that reason 
it is said to be sounds of the ninth ; and it is called 
a double suspension of the triad, because the fourth 
suspends, or delays the sound of the third, in the 
same way as the ninth delays the sound of the 
eighth. 

Pupil. Then, of course, the third and the 
eighth are played after it, and so it is resolved into 
the triad. 
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ITeacher. Exactly so. However, eome people 
call this third of " doubtful origin/' though surely 
it may as well be considered as a deri?ati?e of the 
common chord as either of the two others. This 
discussion is, however, needless at present ; there- 
fore tell me, how is the chord off resolved ?* Ans. 

8 

By the base ascending a semitone, and being ac- 
companied by the triad of the note to which it is 
removed. — Ques, How is the chord of the « re- 
solved 1 Ans. By the base descending a tone. — 

Ques, How is the chord of J resolved ? Ans. By 

s 
the base descending a semitone. — Ques. What as 
the difierence between a tone and a semitone t 
Ans. When two notes are so near each other that 
their sound cannot be split into more than the two 
notes themselves, their distance is called a semi- 
tone ; but when their sound may be divided into 
three, it is called a tone* — Ques. How do sharps 
and dats affect a natural note? Ans, A sharp 
raises, and a £at lowers it^ a semitone each.— * 
Ques. What sharp and fiat intervals are similar to 
each other. Ans. Repeat the table in page 68.— 
Ques. Does this apply to the seventh ? Ans. Np. 
— Ques. What is a sharp seventh ? Ans. When 
there is only a semitone between the eighth and 
seventb notes. — Ques. What is a flat seventh! 

* It »eem* the general pmotke to resolve a chord of the leventb, 
either direct or inverted, as follows : If the seventh is »han, it Is 
resolved by the concord of its fundamental base, either direct or 
inverted. If the seventb is flat^ it is followed by the concord o/Os 
.guMomiMtU to its fundamental base, either direct or inverted. I 
have not sufficiently proved this to advance ft as an axiom in the 
text of this little manual ; but the rules for resolving the inversloiie 
of the seventh, :at present given, are extremely vague, and only 
partially apply to practice. For example, see a contradiction to 
Ualcott's general rule for resolving the chord of 6, in Cof&*a Scale «r 
4he Gmmut, and his exerdMf generally. 5 
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Am. When tbcre is a whole tone between the 
eighth And seventh notes. — Ques. What chord is 
designated by a single figure of 5 with a stroke 
through It! Ans. The chord of i with the fifth 

BattenBd.— Ques. iWhat chord is expressed by a 
single figure of 4 with a stroke through it 7 Ans. 
The chord of { with the fourth sharpened. — Qiie$» 

2 

What chord is meant by a single figure of 6 with 
a stroke through it ? Ans. Generally the chord 
of the sixth, with that note sharpened ; but some- 
times the chord oft. — Ques. What distinction of 

8 

chords is there besides being direct or inverted t 
An$, Derived. — Ques. How many chords are 
derived from the common chord T Ans. Three ; 
the chord of the fourth, the chord of the ninth, 
and the chord of the J. — Ques. How is the chord 
of the fourth made ? Ans. By playing the fourth 
)n the common chord instead of the third. — iQues. 
How is it resolved ? Ans. By the fourth descend- 
ing one tone. — Ques. How is the chord of the 
ninth made 7 Ans. By taking the ninth instead 
of the eighth in a common chord. — Ques. How 
|s it resolved ? Ans. Either by descending to the 
eighth, or ascending to the tenth. — Ques, How 
is the chord of the J made t Ans. By playing the 
fourth instead of the third, and the ninth instead 
of the eighth. — Ques. How is it resolved? Ans. 
Into the common chord. — Ques. What are the 
fourth and the ninth chords called 7 Ans, Sus* 
pensions of the common chord. — Ques. What is 
the chord of J called 7 Ans. Sounds of the other 
two, and a double suspension of the common 
chord. 
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LESSON X. 
OF THE MAJOR AND MINOR MQDEy d&C 

Pupil. I ha?e been thinking a great deal of 
what you told roe, and I want to ask you some 
questions. 

Teacher, Do so, with pleasure. No scholar 
can learn any thing well who does not think suffi- 
ciently to feel both a necessity and a desire for 
asking questions. 

Pupil Why, about those new chords you told 
me o^ 

Teacher. But you know I must have precisioa 
t>oth in thought and language. What are the 
names of those precise chords you wish to speak oft 

Pupil I mean the chords of the fourth, and 
the ninth, and the J. 

Teacher, Well, now I understand you->-|nro» 
eeed. 

Pupil You told me, at the beginning, that 
every chord had as many positions and in?ersions. 
{including its direct situation) as it has iiote& 
Now have all these chords both ? 

Teacher. Of course, they have. Their posi" 
tions are so obvious they need not to be explained 
to you. V Their inversions, and those of the deriv- 
atives from the chord of the seventh, produce 
every other legitimate chord used in thorough base. 

Pupil O, then, please tell them quickly, and 
then I shall know all thorough base. 
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Teacher, That would be a skip indeed ; but 
there are other things to be learnt in thorough 
base besides what notes go together in certain 
chords: so, I think, we had better postpone the 
inversion of these chords. Have you any more 
questions to ask me ? 

PupU. Oh ! I had almost forgot ! You told 
me, too, that the common chord was called the 
^ndamental concord ; and the seventh, the fun* 
damental discord ; because all concords weae de- 
rived from the first, and all discords from the last. 

Teacher. Well? 

Pupil. Now you said yesterday, that the chords 
of the foarth, and the ninth, and the 4, all come 
from the common chord, though they are all dis- 
cords. 

• Teacher. I am glad to find you are so accurate 
«n observer. That is an objection to the arrange- 
ment of those chords, to which neither Pasquali 
nor >Corie (two great masters) seem to have attend- 
ed, ,a8 4bey have not given us any assistance in 
removing it. Nevertheless, I think I can explain 
it <o you ; the chord of the fourth (which is some- 
times figured f,) and the chord of the ninth (some- 

jlimes 6j^ured I,) have each two sounds out of 

three banging to the triad ; and the chord of the 

fourth and ninth sometimes figured J, takes a note 

4 
from eaph of the three ; namely, the triad, and its 
two derivatives ; but, perhaps, it would be still 
more correct to say, that a// chords in thorough 
base are derived from the harmonic triad, though 
that might be considered by some a bold assertion. 
Pupil But it is very true, now that I think of 
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it ; for the seventh itself is derived fiwn theicom^' 
mon chord, and that brings both coiraorda andf 
discords back to the 5. 

8 

Teacher, I think you would soon make a good" 
logician* But in the mean time give me jdur 
attention while I explain to you ^ two ohovdtr 
which I consider to be derived from the seventh^, 
as that figure is introduced in both. The fim 'm 
the chord of 7 : what would that be tor C ? 

8 

Pupil. (Counting.) E, B, and D. 
Teacher, Very right. This chord is also con- 
sidered as a double suspension of the f, into which 

¥ 

it is resolved. In this chord the fiflh is generally 
left outy and the third sometimes; that is al^.the 
case in the chord of !. Now write for me toC'tfte 
chords off, 7, and ?. 

Pupil. (Writes.) 



3 



^m 



^ 



Ji=s 



7 J 

Teacher, Now you perceive that when the third 
and fifth are left out, it has no notes in common 
with the I, though it has always one note in com- 
mon with the seventh, which I point out to prove 
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why I eoDsider it as derived from the seTenth, 
though nany derive it f^om the commoD chord. 
The next derivative from the seventh is the chord 
of 4. In figures^ this chord has two notes similar 

to the last inversion of the seventh ; and in prac- 
tice, it is always found. the common chord of the 
aemitone below the base. Write that chord for 
me toC. 
Pupil (Writes.) 



1*7 



And does it go up to the triad in being resolved ? 
Teacher. Yes. These make in all twelve 
principal chords, namely, two fundamental, five 
inverted, and five derived. — See the following 
examples. 
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Commoii Chord. Harmonic Triad. 
Fundamental Concord* 



11 



8 . 

8.5.8.8 
8.>.8.f.3.f.8. 



INVERTED. 



Chord of thoSiztb. 



Chord of tho 
Fourth andiBixth. 




4 

Chord of tho 
Fourth. 



DERIVED. 

5 

Chord of the 
Ninth. 



6 

Chord of the 
Fourth and Ninth. 
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Cbord of tbe Seventh. 
Fundamental Discord. 



l:=z=zi==- 



-O- 

7 
8 



Chord of tbe 
Fifth and Sixth. 



INVERTED. 
9 

Cbord of tbe 
Third and Fourth. 



10 

Chord of tbe 
Second and Fourth. 




11 



DERIVED. 



Chord of the 
Seventh and Ninth. 



12 



Chord of the 
Fourth and Seventh. 



'^m ^m 
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Ttacher. I hope yoa now sufficiently under- 
stand the formation of these different chords; 
therefore, now give me your attention once more, 
whilst I talk to you a little about major and minor . 
keys. 

Pupil, Those are the .flats and sharps^ are 
they not f 

Teacher. Not ihe fiat Iceys^ though a flat, being 
a semitone less than a natural, is its minor. This 
you will better understand presently. In the mean 
time, remember major keys may be either sharp 
or flat. 

Pupil. What do you mean, then, by major ^ 
keys? 

Teacher. Tou must first understand that the, 
terms modes, scales, and keys, are all nearly synon- 
ymous in thorough base, and are understood to 
mean a certain specified arrangement, or progres- 
sion of sounds in an octave.^ 

Pupil, How many kinds of modes are there f 

Teacher. Only two now in use ; namely, the 
major and the minor ; and their principal distinc- 
tion is the order in which the sounds, by which I 
mean tones and semitones, follow each other in an 
octave. The major mode is founded on the natu- 
ral order of tones and semitones which the notes 
form of themselves in the octave of C, agreeing 
with the calculation of semitones, appropriated to 
its respective intervals, which I have already enu- 
merated. If you turn to the table of intervals,* 
you will find there is an odd semitone brought in 
between the third and fourth, and a&other between 
the seventh and eighth of the tonic, or key note. 

• See Lesson l^. 
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This gives a progression of tones and semitones 
in the major mode thus : 

/ Two whole tones, 

One semitone. 
Three whole tones, 
One. semitone. 
Now try the notes in their natural order in the 
octave of C natural, and you will find they come 
exactly in this progression. 

Pupil. C to D, one whole tone ; 
D to £, one tone ; 
E to F, a semitone ; 
F to G, a tone ; 
G to A, a tone ; 
A to B, a tone ; and 
B to C, a semitone. 
But, would not they come in the right order in 
any other octave as well as in C natural ? 

Teqcher. Not without the assistance of sharps 
or flats, which you know are in themselves semi- 
tones, and are so used to preserve the proper se- 
quence ; for instance, try yourself the octave of G. 
PupiL G to A, one tone ; 

A to B, one tone ; 

B to C, a semitone : is that 
all right ? 

Teacher. Yes ; but go on and prove the re- 
mainder. 

PupiL C to D, a tone ; 

D to £, a tone ; 

E to F— Oh 1 that is but half 
a tone. 

n^eacher. But if you play F sharp instead of P 
natural, you add the semitone you want. 
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Pupil So it would : then F# to G^ ia another 
fiemitooe, and that brings it all right. 

Teacher. Therefore, 6 is the tonic, or key 
Doto, of one sharp in the major mode. 

Pupil. Oh ! — yes. I always knew the key 
of 6 major had one sharp, but I nefer knew why 
before. 

Teacher. The whi/ is, that the introduction of 
P # in the octave of G restores the proper order 
of tones and semitones which the major mode 
requires, and which without it would be destroyed. 
So in the same way', the octave of D requires two 
sharps ; the octave of A, three ; and so on. 

Pupil And is it the same with 6ats ? 

Teacher. E^tactly. Try the Qctave of F natu- 
ral : you will find it requires one flat ; B flat takes 
two, 6lc. 

Pupil (Tries those octaves, and many others.) 

Teacher. Now you remember I told you the 
other day that every melody must conclude by the 
common chord of its tonic, or key note; and I 
was surprised that you did not ask me what a key 
note meant. However, now you understand it. , 

Pupil O yes ; for instance, G is the key note 
of one sharp. 

Teacher. It is. Now playing the same melo- 
dies in different pitches is called transposition, 
and the pitch you choose is called its key ; so if 
you played the octave of C natural and the octave 
of G with one sharp, you would find the sounds 
similar, because the order of tones and semitones 
is similar ; but the pitch, or key, would be dif- 
ferent 

Pupil. Yes; because, as you just said, ii 
would be a transposition. 
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TWAer. I belie?e our conversation for to-day 
.most now end ; but with this one remark, that you 
will ittd the different tonics of the major keys re- 
quiring additional sharps or flats follow each other 
in the gamut by fifths. 

Pif^. How do you mean ? 

Teacher. You have just proved yourself that O 
takes one sharp. How many notes is G above C, 
which you know has no sharp? 

Pupil G is the fifth above C ; I know that 

Teacher. Well, then, D, which takes two 
sharps, and is the fifth above G ; A is the fifth 
above D, and has three sharps ; and so on. 

PupiL And how do the flats go ? 

Teacher. The flat keys are found by counting 
five notes downwards^ in the same way as sharps 
are found by counting five notes upwards. 

PupiL (Counting.) Then, I suppose, F has 
one flat, because it is once five notes down from C t 

Teacher. Just so. Now if you count up from 
C, you will find that F is/otirnotes abtme C : so 
it is just tne same whether you count four notes 
above or five notes below any given note. 

Pt^l (Tries them herself.) So then it is 
very easy to tell how many sharps or fiats come 
into the key of any note, by counting how many 
times it goes four or five times from.C. 

Teac&r. Well, now, tell me what is the first 
ehord derived from the seventh? Ans. The 
chord of the seventh and ninth. — Que$. How is 
it resolved? Ans. Into the common chord of 
which it is considered a double suspension. — Ques, 
What notes are usually left out in this chord? 
An9. The third and fifth. — Ques, Are they gen- 
erally omitted in any other chord! Ans. Yes; 
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in the chord of the fourth and ninth. — Ques. 
What is the second chord derived from the sev- 
enth ? Ans. The chord of the fourth and seventh. 
— Ques, How is it found ? Ans. By taking the 
common chord of the semitone below the base. — 
Ques. What are the six principal concords, includ- 
ing the derivatives from the triad ? Ans. First, the 
fundamental concord ; then its two inversions ; 
viz. the chord of the sixth and of the 4 ; and then 
its three derivatives ; viz. the chord of the fourth, 
the chord of the ninth, and the chord of the. J. — 
Ques. What are the six principal discords ? Ans. 
The chord of the seventh ; then its three inversions ; 
viz. the chord of the {, the chord of the t, and the 
chord of the s* Then its two derivatives.; viz. 
the chord of the ', and the chord of the 4. — Ques. 
What is the order of tones and semitones in a 
major key 1 Ans. Two tones, one semitone, three 
tones, one semitone. — Ques. What is the only 
octave which gives this order in natural notes? 
Ans. The octave of C. — Ques. At what intervals 
do the tonics of sharp keys succeed each other.-— 
Ans. At the distances of fifths counted upwards 
from C. — Ques. At what intervals do the tonics 
of flat keys recur ? Ans. At the distances of fours 
counted upwards from C. — Ques. What intervals 
counted doumwards is equal to a fourth counted 
upwards ? Ans. A fifth. 
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LESSON XL 

OF THE SEMITONES, &C. 

Teacher. Do you remember the situation of 
the semitones in a major key ? 

PupiL Yes J they are found between the third 
and fourth, and between the seventh and eighth of 
the tonic. 

Teacher. Then, of course, that gives you, in 
ascending in a major key, the order of two tones, 
one semitone, three tones, and one semitone ; but 
as the situation of the semitones never aher in a 
major key, the order, of course, is reversed in 
descending. 

PupiL Yes ; for if I said them backwards, it 
would make one semitone, three tones, one semi- 
tone, and two tones. 

Teacher, Just so. But in minor keys, the 
positive situation of the semitones in ascending is 
different from their situation in descending. 

Pupil. Then in the minor key is the octave 
played in the same order of tones and semitones, 
going both up and down ? 

Teacher. No. And in speaking of the tonic 
' of a minor tnode, you are understood to mean that 
key which gives the proper succession of tones 
and semitones in descending; in other words, 
which places the semitones between the proper 
intervals, counted upwards from the tonic, but 
played downwards. 
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Pupil. And is there any octave which gives 
the proper order Id the minor key, without using 
sharps or flats ? 

Teacher. Not both in ascending and descend- 
ing ; but the octave of A -^ gives the proper order 
in descending ; and it is, therefore, called the 
" relative minor" to C natural ; for the major and 
minor modes that are called relative to each other 
Are those which contain the same number of sharps, 
^ats; or naturals, in their signatures. 

Pupii. . I wonder how people first thought of 
all these modes. 

Teacher. Rameau, a famous French writer on 
the theory of music, says, that Uiey were originally 
arranged according to the natural vibration of 
chords ; for instance, if you sound C on any 
stringed instrument, its third and fifth, or their 
octaves, viz. E and G, will vibrate. . 

Pupil. To vibrate means to make the kind of 
echo we hear ; does it not ? 

Teacher. Yes ; and certainly that appears a 
natural origin for those concords, and for the 
major mode which is deduced from it. It being 
ascertained that C made both E and 6 vibrate, 
the next step was to prove if either of those notes 
would cause either of the other two to sound in 
the same manner ; but, as you may prove yourself 
on the piano forte, neither produce that effect. 

Pupil. And why would not E, for instance, 
make C sound, if C made E sound ? 

Teacher. Because it is the perfect third, or 
perfect fifth, only of a note that vibrates.* Now 

* The experiment It, ita truth, made on the twelfth or seventeenth 
of a note ; but 1 only mention their octaves j namely, thirds and 
fifths, to which they are finally reduced, in order to iimplify it aa 
much as possible. 
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E-^ 18 a perfect third to C, and G is a f)erfect 
fifth to C ; but G is a flat third to £, and the octave 
of C is a sixth to £, as you may see in the table of 
intervals.* If, however, you play E 5 instead of 
-Q-, you take it back a semitone, and then G 
becomes its perfect third; and, of course, both 
those notes, viz. and £ 5, will cause G to vibrate. 
On these two notes, therefore, namely, ♦ and 
E t), two scales were formed, one called mtxjor^ 
which in Latin means greater; and the other 
called mtitor, which in Latin means lesser ; be- 
cause it' is formed on the flat, or lesser interval. 

Pupil And is there no key made on G also; 
for you said it vibrated both with C-^ and £ (> ? 

Teeicher. Yes ; but G would not make either 
C ^ or E sound, because they are not either 
thirds 01; fifths from G : therefore, it is only an 
attendant, or accessary to C ; and the major key 
formed on G, which is <he fifth of the tonic, is 
called an attendant key, or scale, to C, which is 
the tonic itself. Of these attendant keys, or 
scales, there a^e always two to every major, and 
two to every minor key. 

Pupil. I suppose the two attendant keys on C 
are those of E a,nd G? 

Teacher. No: E is left out; for you know E -^ 
we have already excluded, as relating to G ; and , 
E 5 has a minor scale of its own ; therefore, the 
tonics chosen for the attendant scales are those 
formed on the. fiflh above and the fifth below the 
key note. 

Pupil And has that any thing to do with 
vibration t 

• See Letson IX. 
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Teacher. Of course ; for as the power of caus- 
ing vibration, or as you would say, making an 
echo, is alike in all notes, it follows that if C 
makes the note above itself vibrate, it will be made 
to vibrate by the note to which it is itself the 
upper fifth : in other words by the note which is 
five notes below itself. 

jPupil Then, I suppose, G is one major at- 
tendant scale to C, and F is the other ? 

Teacher. Exactly so ; and the fifth note above 
a tonic is called its dominant, because it governs 
its upper attendant scale. ' 

Pupil, I remember your telling me a chord of 
the seventh formed on the fifth above a key note 
"Was called a dominant seventh ; and a chord of 
the seventh formed on the fourth was called a 
subdominant seventh. 

Teacher, And can you find out why it is called 
^6dominant? You know siib implies lower. 

PupiL Because it is the note below the domi- 
nant. 

Teacher. I think you could find a still better 
reason. 

Pupil, Oh 1 — stop ! The fourth above is the 
same as the fifth below ; so I dare say it is called 
the st^&dominant, because it governs the lower 
attendant scale. 

Teacher. You are quite right. Now these 
attendant scales are sometimes called adjuncts, or 
auxiliaries. 

Pupil. What is the use of them ? 

Teacher. In composition, one of the chief 
beauties is a judicious modulation from one key 
to another ; but it is only admissible to change 
into those which are in some way connected with 
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eacb other. Thos jou might modulate, or chiMige 
the mode from C major into its attendant majors, 
or into its relative minor and its attendant mincMrs ; 
bat not into a scale which has no relation whatever 
with the original mode ; at least, not without pas^* 
mg through some intermediate mode connected 
with both. But we are not yet come to the rules 
for modulation : we must first understand the for- 
mation of minors. I have already told you the 
minor scale is not formed the same in ascending 
as it is in descending. 

Pupil Yes. You said the places of the semi-' 
lones changed in going downwards. . 

Teacher. I did so. Now I will first explain 
the o.rder of tones and semitones in descending^, 
because that gives the signature to the key. A is 
the only octave which forms that order in natural 
Botes. I will, therefore, write it down, and you 
shall tell me the situation in it of the two odd 
semitones. * 
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PupU. From F to E is one semitone, and 
from B to C is another. « 

Teacher. Therefore, you perceive they are 
situated between the second and third, and between 
the fifth and the sixth of the tonic. What order 
of tones and semitones does that produce 1 

Pupil. I am to count downwards, I know ; so 
that gives two tones, one semitone, two tones, oo^ 
semitone, and a tone at the last. 

Teacher. Now move the upper semitone, and 
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instead of playing it between the fifth and sixtby 
put it between^ the seventh and eighth. 

Pupil. That would be between G and A. 

Teacher^ Yes. Now write me that scale as^ 
tending^ but remember the fifth and sixth must 
now contain a whole tone. 

Pupil (Writes.) 
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For this I have been obliged to make both F and 
G sharp. 

Teacher, And in doing so, you have done 
right. Can you repeat to me the order of tones 
. and semitones in ascending a minor key ? 

Pupil. One tone, one semitone, four tonesi 
one semitone. 

Teacher, Well. Do you remember what ma- 
jors and minors are relative to each other. 

Pupil, Those which have the same signatures. 

Teacher, That is to say, the signature of 
whose scales are alike in ascending in the major^ 
and descending in the mino^. Now every minor 
has two attendant keys, in the same way as every 
major has two attendant majors. 

Pupil, Made on the same notes ? 

Teacher, Made on those notes which are found 
on similar intervals of course, for the same reasons 
hold good for them as for the others ; for if the 
tonic of a major key causes its fifth above, or dom* 
inant, to vibrate, the tonic of a minor key must do 
the same ,* and in the same way it must be heard 
in the fifth below, which is its subdominant. 
.8 
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Pupil. Then are there three minors belonging 
toC? 

Teacher, Yes, certainly. I have already told 
you that A is its relative Vninor, because it is the 
natural minor key, and, therefore, belongs to the 
natural major key. Now count on your fingei;s, 
and tell me what is the perfect fifth to A. 

Pupil E^. 

Teacher, Then, of course, it must be the tonic 
of the upper atttendant minor scale to A. 

Pupil. I thought it would be very odd if it was 
not brought in somehow, when it vibrated with C 
as much as 6 did. 

Teacher. And by these rules, what note is the 
tonic to the second attendant scale to A minor ? 

Pupil. (Counting.) D, teacher. 

Teacher* Can you tell me what are the two 
chords of the seventh that do not require to be 
prepared ? 

Pupil. The dominant seventh and the sub- 
dominant seventh. 

Teacher. I think if you recollect what I have 
told you about vibration, you will discover the 
reason. 

Pupih Let me see — because the two notes on 
which these chords are made are precisely the two 
that either vibrate with C, or make C vibrate ; is 
that it ? 

Teacher. That is one reason. Another is 
taken from the notes which actually form those 
chords. What are those of the dominant seventh 
toC? 

Pupil. G, B, D, and F. 

Teacher. In that you see the discord F is 
precisely the note which, as you say, accords with 
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C the toDio. Now what notes form the chord of 
the subdominant seventh to C 7 

Pupil F, A, C, E. 

Teacher, In that chord the discord E is the 
perfect third to the tonic, and thus the ear is pre- 
pared by the tonic both for its dominant and sub- 
dominant seventh. Now tell me, in considering 
the two chords of G, B, D, F, and P, A, C, E, do 
you discover any difference in the formation of 
their intervals ? 

Pupil. Yes. F is a flat seventh to G^ and E 
is a sharp seventh to F. 

Teacher, And it is a genera] rule that flat 
sevenths resolve by descending^ and the sharp by 
ascending. 

Pupil, And that agrees with what you said^ 
that the dominant seventh, which is a flat seventh^ 
is resolved by descending, and the subdominant, 
which is a sharp -seventh, by ascending. 

Teacher, You understand, I hope, what per- 
fect intervals are : I must now explain to you what 
perfect chords are. 

Pupil, I suppose they are chords consisting of 
perfect intervals. 

Teacher. They are common chords, of which 
the fifth must be perfect ; but the third may be 
either major or minor. 

Pupil, By minor, I suppose you mean lesser ? 

Teacher. Yes. A major third contains its full 
complement of semitones, and is in fact a natural 
third ; and a minor third contains one semitone 
less, and is in fact a flat third, according to our 
former calculations. Now a common chord with 
a perfect fifth and a major third is called a perfect 
major chord ; and a common chord with a perfect 
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fifth and a minor third is called a perfect minor 
chord ; but if in either case the Jlfth was flattened, 
it would become an imperfect chord. 

Pupil. Then, I suppose, E^, G, and C, is a 
perfect major chord toC ; and E 5, G, and C, is 
a perfect minor chord to C. 

Teacher. Exactly so. Now tell me what are 
the situations of the semitones in ascending minor 
keys 7 Ans, Between the second and third, and 
the seventh and eighth. — Ques, What are their 
sitoations in descending? Ans. Between the 
second and third, and the fifth and sixth. — Ques. 
What is the principal distinction between the 
major and minor modes f Ans. The places of the 
semitones do^not change in the major, though they 
do in the minor. — Ques. What are the relative 
majors and minors 7 Ans. Those that have the 
signatures of their scales alike in ascending in 
the major key and descending in the minor. — 
Ques. if any note is struck, what notes will vibrate 
with it besides its octave ? Ans. Its third and 
fifth, and their octaves. — Ques. Have the relative 
majors and minors any other scales belonging to 
themt Ans. Yes; each have two attendant 
scales. — Ques. What are they ? Ans. One made 
on their fifth above, and one made on their fifth 
below. — Ques. What is the note called which is 
a fifth above a tonic? Ans. Its dominant, be- 
canse it governs its upper attendant scale. — Ques. 
What is its fifth below called? Ans. Its sub- 
dominant, because it governs its lower attendant 
scale. — Ques. Why is the chord of the seventh^ 
though it is a discord, not prepared when it is 
formed on the dominant ? Ans. Because the dis- 
cord istbesubdominantof the key itself; and, there- 
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fore, is consonant to the key note.— Qttf5. Why 
is that chord not prepared on the subdominant Y 
Ans. Because the seventh of the subdominant is 
the third of the key note ; and, therefore, is heard 
in its vibrations. — Ques. What is the difference 
in the resolutions of sharp and flat sevenths? 
Ans, Sharp sevenths resolve by ascending, and 
fiat sevenths by descending. — Ques. Are domi- 
nant sevenths always flat? Ans. Yes. — Ques. 
Are subdominant always sharp? Ans. Yes. — 
Ques. What are perfect chords major ? Ans. 
Common chords formed of perfect fifths, and 
mqjor^ or perfect thirds. — Ques. What are perfect 
minor chords ? Ans. Common chords formed of 
perfect fifihs and minor thirds. — Ques. What are 
minor thirds ? Ans. Thirds containing one semi- 
tone less than natural thirds. 



LESSON XII. 

OF KEYS AND INTERVALS. 

Teacher. You now understand that every note 
has six scales belonging to it ; namely, the major 
scale, to which it is itself the tonic ,* the relative 
minor, with the same signature ,* and — 

Pupil. And its two attendant majors, and two 
attendant minors. 

Teacher. Very well. Now tell me the two 
attendant majors to C. 
8» 
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PupU, One is the scale of its dominant, which 
is G ; and the other is the scale of its subdomi- 
nant F. 

Teacher. And can you recollect, without count- 
ing, how many sharps or flats F and G have t 

Pupil, Yes. G is just five notes above C; 
and, therefore, must have one sharp; and F is 
just five notes below C ,* and, therefore must have 
one flat 

Teacher. Well. You also know that E^is 
the perfect fiflh above A ; and, therefore, the 
tonic to its upper attendant minor. — Now make 
a scale from that note descending according to the 
minor order. 

Pupil. (Writes.) 




toi^e. 



Why, there is only one sharp in this upper attend- 
ant minor, and that is F •» ; and there is only one 
sharp in the upper attendant major, and that is 
Ftoo. 

Teache^r. Very true ; and you will find the 
same coincidence in the two other attendant keys. 
You found out yourself what was the second at- 
tendant major key to C : do you remember it? 

Pupil. Yes ; F ^, with one flat 

Teacher. Now what is the second attendant 
minor T 

Pupil. It IB the key of the subdominant to A ; 
that is, D. y 
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Teiuher. Then form that scale; and, prove 
what I have said. 
Pupil. (Writes.) 




tone. tone. 



Just SO ; this has B bi &nd so has the key of F-^ 
major. — Now have the attendant scales always 
the same sharps and flats as each other, in the 
same way as the relative majors and minors are 
alike t 

Teacher, Of course : cannot you guess the 
reason ? 

Pupil. No ; what is the reason of it t 

Teacher. You know the relative majors an<i 
minors (which give rise to all the others) have the 
same signatures ; and as the attendant scales are 
counted the same distance from both, of course 
their proportions or relations to each other must 
continue the same. You know the other day when 
your brother was learning mathematics, to exem- 
plify one of Euclid's Axioms* he took the large 
scales, and first balanced them, and then — 

Pupil. Oh ! Yes ; I remember ,- and then he 
continued adding the marbles he had weighed 
before ; one at a time into each scale ; and so it 
remained balanced on to the end, because the 
marbles he put into each scale were all the same 
weight. 

• M £qQsi quantUiei, added to equal qnantitiei, ghre e<yial leanlti.'' 
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Teacher. Well, then, in the same way the 
relative majors and minors are first made to agree 
in their signatures ; and the attendant scales being 
added to each, at the distance of five notes each, 
the scales remain ** balanced on to the end.'' 
You will also find that in sharp keys the upper 
attendant scales, both major and minor, always add 
one sharp, and the lower attendant scales take 
away one sharp fi-om the signature of the princi- 
pal scales ; and the same rule holds good in flat 
keys : but the natural key takes both a sharp and 
a flat for its attendant scales. — Now can you tell 
me the reason of these alterations in their signa- 
tures? 

Pupil. Why, you know the keys themselves 
go by fives. — ^Now the attendant scales are taken 
by fives also ; so that is just the same thing ; for 
it is like getting on one step further, or going one 
step back, every time. 

Teacher. You are quite right ; and as you seem 
perfectly to understand the similarity between the 
attendant scales, you may write the principal sharp 
and flat keys, in addition to the following example 
in C and A natural. You will always find the 
relative minors four semitones below the tonic 
major, including the tonic itself; or; what is the 
same thing, on its perfect sixth above. 
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EXAMPLE. 

M^jor 
C Natural. 



znzz 



Upper Attendant ^'^ Lower Attendant 

6 P 

One Sharp. One Plat. 




Minor 
A Natural. 



Upper Attendant *^ Lower Attendant 

E D 

One Sharp. One Flat. 



^ 



Teacher. Now can you tell me distinctly what 
are the tonics, or key notes, to all the scales be- 
longing to C natural t 

PupiL Yes. — First/ its relative minor A; 
then, its two attendant majors ; first, its dominant 
Q ; then, its subdominant F ; then, its two attend- 
ant minors, first made on the dominant to A, 
which is E-a-; and last, the subdominant of A, 
which is D. 

Teacher, You already know that O is fi?e notes 
above C, and that F is four. — A also is the sixth 
above C ; for you remember the '' relative minors 
are found on the sixth above the tonic" — ^Now 
what is E^ to C? 

PupU. Its third. 
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Teacher. And what is D to C t 

PupiL Its second. 

Tectcher, Therefore, you can always recollect 
that the first attendant minor is formed on the 
major third above the tonic, in the same way as 
the relative minor is formed on the minor third 
below ; and the second attendant minor is formed 
on the second above the tonic, which second is 
called the supertonic. Do you remember what I 
told you about fundamental bases being formed of 
the concords of the key they were in ? 

PupiL Yes ,' and those concords are the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth. 

Teacher. Now you see the sixth gives the 
relative minor ; the fifth, the first attendant major ; 
the fourth, the second attendant major ; the third, 
the first attendant minor ; the second, the second 
attendant minor; and the seventh is called the 
leading note of the scale, as it is used in bringing 
in or introducing these different keys ; and it is 
itself brought in by the common chord of the fifth, 
or dominant : so that every note has its peculiar 
relationship to the tonic, and a particular office to 
perform in the formation of its keys. 

PupiL And what has that to say to the rule 
of the fundamental base being formed of those 
concords ? 

Teacher. So far as this it relates to it, that as 
'' the fundamental base ought never to sound any 
other notes than those of the series, or tone, in 
which the composer finds himself, or at least those 
of the series, or tone, to which he chooses to make 
a transition ;** so when the fundamental base is 
found upon any one of those intervals, it can only 
be accompanied by a chord of the original tone. 
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or key ; or by one of that precise key to which it 
is itself a tonic. 

Pupil. And how is one to know which accom- 
paniment to choose ? 

Teacher. By the figures, of course ; for this 
option rests with the composer, not the performer. 
-^This theme would, however, lead us too much 
into the rules for modulation. Have you any 
more questions to ask about major and minor 
modes? 

Pupil. In all you have told me about the major 
and minor modes that belong to each other, you 
have not said any thing about the E b* which you 
said first gave rise to the distinctions of major and 
minor : — is that not brought in any way in playing 
the octave of O ? 

Teacher. Yes ; for if you play the octave of C 
downwards in the minor mode, you will find it 
brings in your favorite E 5, and two others. — 
Prove that in notes. 
Pupil (Writes.) 




iiiffll 



tone. 



Bern. tone. tone. 




I am sorry I asked you that foolish question, for I 
might have remembered that in your table of rela- 
tive keys, C -^ is the tonic to three flats in the 
minor mode. 

Teacher. You see playing the octave of C, 
either upwards or downwards, with natural notes 
only, is playing it in the major key : but playing it 
downwards with three flats is playing it downwards 
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in the roiaor key. — ^Now what sharps or iat9 
would be necessary to bring it into the minor key 
ascending 7 
Pupil. (Writes.) 




tone. lem. tone. tone. tone. tone. aem. 

It would only bring in E 5. 

Teacher, Thus, you see, an octave may be 
played in three ways, or rather with three different 
signatures ; namely, in its major mode, both up 
and down the same ; and with its minor ascending 
in one way and descending another. Now I will 
tell you an easy method of changing an octave 
from major to minor. You have nothing to do in 
ascending but to flatten the third, and in descend- 
ing to accompany that flat third with such other 
signatures as it would itself demand in a major 
mode. 

Pupil. I understand. E (> is the flat third to 
C ; and that is the only flat which is wanted in 
playing the octave of G upwards in the minor 
mode : and E 5 is the tonic to three flats in a 
major mode ; and those three flats are the precise 
notes wanted in playing C minor downwards. 

Teacher. Then, of course, it is equally easy te> 
convert a minor mode into a major, as there is 
nothing to do but to sharpen the third ; for you 
remember the semitone lies between the seventh 
and eighth of a minor mode in ascending, the 
same as it does in the major mode ; and it is in 
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the interval of the third only, that the difference is 
found between those two scales. — From thence it 
follows that the interval of the third alone deter- 
mines the key. If it is major, the mode is major : 
if minor, the mode is minor. 

Pupil But will that rule hold good in sharp 
keys ? 

I'eacher, Certainly ; for flattening a sharp is 
in truth making it natural. Now write, for in- 
8tance» the octave of G, first upwards, major ; then 
upwards, minor; then downwards, minor; and 
upwards major. 

Pupil (Writes.) 



s"^iSiS 




Major ascending. 



Minor ascending. 



t?iV 



gSfP^S 



Minor descending. 



Me^or ascending. 



Teacher, Now if you refer to your table, you 
will find that G is the tonic to one sharp in the 
major and two flats in the minor modes ; as also 
that every note is a tonic to tviro keys, one major, 
and one minor. 

Pupil Yes ; and I shall remember too, that 
the two keys which have the same key note are 
not the relative majors and minors to each other. 
I shall not forget that, because I wonder so they 
were not made relative to each other. 

Teacher. Certainly such a relationship would 
have been at least admiasiUe ; but yon do not 
9 
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seem so thoroaghly to understand why the prefer* 
ence has been given to those which have the same 
signatures. In the first place, as that very simi- 
larity proves, in descending in the minor mode, 
the rounds, or notes, are absolutely the same as 
those used in the major mode of the corresponding 
signature. 

Pupil. Well; that I understand. And that 
is not the case, I perceive, in the minor belonging 
to the same tonic. 

Teacher. Another reason why they are so 
chosen is, that the perfect chords of both tonics 
have two notes common to each ; for instance, in 
the natural, C, G, E^ major, and A, C, £, minor, 
have each C and £. 

Pupil. I see ; and it is not the same with E 5 ; 
for its common chord is E b, G, B : so there is 
but one note the same. 

Teacher. Very true. Nevertheless, it is a 
very common modulation to pass from any key 
into that which has a similar tonic. 

Pupil. I wish I knew how to make what you 
call those modulations : — will you teach me ? 

Teacher. Perhaps I may, hereafter, if I find 
what I have already told you has the effect of 
making you understand the first principles of 
thorough base. But, for the present, our conver- 
sation must end here with our usual recapitulations. 

PupiL One thing more, I want to know. 
You say relative majors and minors have the same 
sigqatnres. Now if there is a piece of music 
signed three sharps, how am I to know whether it 
is in the key of A major or F minor. 

Teacher. You remember that major keys are 
formed the same both up and down ; therefore, as 
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those keys require only the sharps designated by 
their signature to complete their scales both up 
and down, no other sharps need be introduced in 
the melody. But that is not the case in the minor ; 
therefore, an additional sharp, or natural, must bq 
introduced in its ascending scale ; and that sharp 
must be found as an accidental sharp on the sev- 
enth of its tonic. That se?enth, to F-«- for 
instance, is 'K^. Therefore if the first £ you 
meet with in a melody signed three- sharps, is 
natural according to its signature, it proves that 
the melody is in the major key, which does not 
require its being altered ; but if the first £ you 
meet is sharpened, the melody is in the minor key. 
Thus you perceive the distinction lies in the 
seventh to the tonic of the minor key. 

Pupil Then, I suppose, I ought to learn from 
the book what notes are the tonics to all the major 
and minor keyst 

Teacher. You need not be at that trouble if 
you recollect the following short rules : — In major 
keys with sharp signatures, the tonic is always 
found on the semitone above the last sharp. In 
minor keys with sharp signatures, the tonic is 
always found on the third semitone below the last 
sharp. Therefore, the tonics of a key are in sharp 
signatures determined by the last sharp in the 
signature ; and whether the melody is major or 
minor, is ascertained by the seventh of the tonic 
minor being found to agree with the signature or 
not. Now pi-ove this in any other sharp key you 
please. 

* Pupil, I will take two sharps. The last sharp 
in that signature is €•#. B^ is the third semi- 
tone below C ^, and^ therefore, must be the tonio 
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to the minor key of two sharps. A is the seventh 
to B. If the first A I meet in the melody is 
natural, according to the signature, the melody is 
in the major key ; but if the first A I meet is 
sharpened, it proves that it is in the minor key. — 
That is a very easy rule : does it answer for flat 
keys as well as sharp 7 

Teacher. The rule of the seventh being sharp- 
ened in minor keys holds good always ; but the 
method of finding the tonic varies. In signatures 
of more than one flat, the last flat but one deter- 
mines the key note : for in major modes, the last 
flat itself is the tonic. In. minors, the fouHh sem- 
itone below the last flat but one is the tonic. Now 
prove that yourself in the signature of two flats. 

Pupil, The signature of two flats is B and E : 
B t) then must be the tonic major, and G ^ the 
tonic minor ; for it is four semitpnes below B 5. 
Then F is the seventh to G. If the first F is 
natural, the melody is in the major mode ; but if 
it is sharpened, the melody is in the miaor mode. 
But what am I to do, if there is but one flat in the 
signature ? 

Teficher. You muist simply remember that the 
tonic minor to one flat is D, and the tonic minor 
to the natural key is A, which will be as little 
trouble as recollecting that the tonic minor of one 
flat is found five semitones above the signature, or 
counting A ^ downwards from C. You must also 
observe, that in the natural signature, the sharp 
seventh of the minor key, which is called the 
leading note, is designated by an accidental sharp. 
It is also so written in the signatures of one or 
two flats ; and in all sharp signatures. — In signa- 
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tares of more than two flats, the leading note is 
marked by an accidental natural. 

Pupil, I observed, in speaking of the key of 
F minor, you mentioned E 4^, and not F •^. 

Teacher, Can yon remember equally well, how 
many scales belong to every ndte 1 Ans, Six.— 
Ques. What are they ? Ans, Two principal, and 
four attendant. — Ques. Are the signatures of the 
attendant major keys the same as the signatures 
of the attendant minor keys I Ans, Yes. — Ques. 
What alterations do the attendant scales make in 
the signature of sharp keys? Ans, The upper 
one adds a sharp, and the lower one takes away a 
sharp from the original signature. — Ques, What 
alterations do they make in the signatures of flat 
keys I Ans. In the reverse order, the dominant 
takes away a flat, and the subdominant adds one. 
— Ques. What alterations do they make in the 
natural keys ? Ans, The dominant adds a Sharp, 
and the subdominant a flat. — Ques. Where may 
the tonics of the relative minors be found 1 Ans. 
Either on the sixth note above the tonic major, or 
the fourth semitone below it. — Ques. Where is 
the upper attendant minor found? ^Ins. On the 
third major above the tonic. — Ques. Where is the 
second attendant minor found ? Ans. On the 
second, or supertonic.*— Qt^e^. In how many ways 
may one octave be played ? Ans, in three ; 
namely, in its major mode, both up and down the 
same ', and in its minor mode, ascending in one 
wa^, and descending another. — Ques, How can 
you readily change an octave from the major to 
the minor mode ? Ans. In ascending, the only 
diflerence is that the major third is flattened, and 
ib descending, that flattened or minor third takes 
9* 
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its own major signatores. — Ques. How can yoa 

readily change an octave from the minor to the 

major mode? Ans, By sharpening the third in 

ascending, and playing the other notes the same as 

in ascending in the minor.-^Qtces, To how many 

keys may one note be a tonic ? Ans, Two ; one 

major, and one minor. — Ques. Are those majors 

and minors relative to each other which ha^e the 

same notes for tonics ? Ans. No i those only are 

relative to each other which contain the same 

Aounds, implied by similar signatured. — Quts. 

How can it be ascertained whether a melody is 

composed in the major or minor mode when the 

signatures to each may be the same ? Ans. By 

the seventh to the tonic minor. If that note 

agrees with the signature in the melody, the mode 

is major. If that seventh is sharpened accidentally, 

the mode is minor. — Ques, How are the tonics 

minor found in sharp keys? Ans. They are 

always on the note Which is the third semitone 

below the last sharp in the signature. — Ques. 

How are they found in flat keys ? Ans, On the 

fourth semitone bek)w the last flat but one in the 

signature. — Ques. What is the tonic minor to 

one flat? Ans, D. — Ques. What is the tonic 

minor to the natural key? Ans. A. — Ques. 

How are the sharp sevenths, ch* leading notes^ 

designated in signatures of more than two flats ? 

Ans. By accidental naturals.—- Qt^es. How are 

they designated in all other signatures ? Ans. By 

accidenttd sharps. 
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RECAPITULATION. 



laocdntolnqpnnoiitlMmlndof theatadeattherabgUiietof U» pwcedtaf L— o a t, 

I mbjoin a recapUolation of tboM quMtioot mod aoiwen which are hkmI Bice— ly 

to be renMmbned. 

OF CHORDS IN GENERAL. 

What is harmony 1— The union of many notes. 

What is melody 1 — A succession of harmonies. 

What is a chord 1— Two or more notes played together. 

Uovr are notes reckoned in thorough base 1— By their distanoet 
from each other in an octave, both the first and last note being 
counted. 

What is the root note, or fundamental base, of a chord 1— The 
particular note from which all the rest are reckoned. 

la it always played in the base 1— No : sometimes it is played to 
the base ; someiknes in the treble ; and sometimes in both ; but with 
the exception of a very few extreme discords, is always to be fouQ4 
somewhere in a chord. 



OF THE COMMON CHORD AND ITS INVERSIONS. 

What is a common chord 1— The third, fifth, and eighth of a root 
Bote, played with it. 

What may it be calledl— Thechordof 8, or the harmonic triad } 
or the fundamental concord. 5 

3 

How is it expressed ?— By the figures 3, 5, or 8, singly or together, 
or any base note without any figure, is to be accompanied by its 
common chord. 

How many positions has it 1— All chords have as many position! 
as they have notes, except those which have not the octave of the 
base ever played in the treble. The common chord may be taken in 
its three positions. 

What is the inversion of a chord ?— The base changing fh>m the 
root note of the chord to some other note contained in the chord. 

How many dilTerent situations may the base of a chord take?— 
As many as there are notes in a chord. When the base note is the 
lowest ; or, in other words, the root note, the chord is called direct ; 
when the base is in any other situation, the chord is inverted. 

What is the difi'erence between the " positions'* and inversions of 
a chord 1 — In the positions, the treble changes, and the base remains 
the same ; in the t*versionsy the base changes, and the treble does not. 

What is the first inversion of the common chord 1— When the base 
takes the third of the root note. 

How is it expressed ?— By a figure of 6 over the base note: or 
thas,6or8. 
3 
3 
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Wb«t If It called 1— Tbe chord of the niith. 

What note la asually omitted In playing the chord of the fixth?— 
The octave of the actual base note. 

How do yon find the chord belonging to a bate note that has a 
figure of 6 over it 1 — By taking the common chord of the third below 
the actual base. 

What if the fecond invertion of the /common chord ?~When the 
baee takea the fiah of the root note. 8 

Bow if it ezprefaed 1 — By a 4 and a 6 ; or by 6. 

What if it called 1— The chord of the 4th and 6th. 4 

Are any notee omitted in playing thif chord 1— Not neceefarily. 

How do you find the chord belonging to a base note that has any of 
the signf of thif chord l-^By taking the common chord of the fifth 
beiow the actual base. 



If ihers any rule about playing the octave of the actual base 1~ 
It fhould feldom be played the uppfr note nf any chord, except in the 
eonclufion otn. melody. 

In what chord roust every melody conclude 1— In the direct com- 
non chord of its key note. 

What two chords are rarely allowed to follow each other?— Two 
perfact common chords. 

What if the disallowance respecting consecutive octaves and fifths'! 
—The octaves of two base notes are not to be played as the upper 
notes of two successive chords, and the same with fifths. 

What if the 4isallowance ref pecting skips ?~Tb« highest note of 
one chord must never be more than four notee higher or lower than 
the hiflhef t note of the last. 

What are perfect concords ? — Chords formed of notes that are per- 
fectly nccordant with each ottier. 

At what intervals are the most accordant notes found l—Thirdf, 
fourths, fifths, sixths, and eighths. 

Wtiat notes form the fundamental base of a melody 1«-Thoee whteh 
are pe* feet concords to its key note. 

What is the fundamental base of a melody 1— That fucceffion of 
Aindamental notef which givee rise to Its harmony. 

Is the fundamental base of a melody the same as its actual base ?^ 
No ; not alwayf . 

If the fundamental base of a chord the fame at itf actual bate 1— 
Never ) except in direct chords. 

What sign denotes a fharp in writing thorough base?— A line 
drawn through a figure denotea that the note expreraed by that figure 
muft be flharpened. 

If there any exception to thl^ rule?— Tee ; when a fignre of 5 la 
put fingly with a ftroke through it, it implies the chord of 6, with its 
fifth ft^Uned. 6 

3 

What if the meaning of a sharp, flat, or natural sign being pot to a 
base note that has no figure to it 1— The sign applies to the tkird of 
the base note played in itf common chord. 

Must the figns of sharp, flat, or natural, be repeated to every nota 
In the same meaanre 1— Only in the bafe when the notee change. hoC 
ADt in the treUe when the accompanying note remains unaltered. 

What die tinctionf of chords are there besidea the dliect and l»- 
varted 1^ Derived chorda. 
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Row many chords are derived from the common cbord 1--Tliree : 
▼iz. the chord of the foarth, the chord of the ninth, and the chord or 
the 9. 
4 

Bow is the chord of the fourth made?— By playing the foMth ia 
the common chord instead of the third. 

How is the cbord of the ninth made?— By playing the ninth in the 
common cbord instead of the eighth. 

How is tlie cbord of the 9 made 1— By taking the frarth instead of 
4 
the third, and the ninth instead of the eighth, of the not note. 



OP DISCORDS. 

What is the fundamental discord ?— The chord of the teTenth. 

How is it made 1— By adding the seventh of tlie root note to ita 
common cliord. 

How is it expressed 1— By a figure of 7 alone. 

How is it found 1— By taking the common chord of the third tibcif 
the base. 

How many positions has it 1— Four. 

How many inversions ?—Tliree. 

What is a dominant seventh 1— A cbord of the MTenth fonnad as 
the fifth above the key note. 

What is a subdominant seventh 1— A chord of the MTenth fonaed 
OB the fifth below the key note. 

How are discords prepared ?— By the note which formi Che diicoi4 
being heard as a concord in the preceding chord. 

Must the dominant and subdominant seventh be prepared 1— No. 

How are discords resolved ?— By the note which forms the discord 
being left ont of the succeeding chord, which must, however, include 
aome one of the concords of the chord which contained the discord. 

Must all discords be resolved 1— Yes. 

How is the dominant seventh reaolved ?-^By the part la which It 
Is heard descending. 

How is the subdominant seventh resolved ?>-By the part in which 
It is heard ascending. 

What chord must follow the chords of the seventh In regular prfr> 
gression ?— The triad of the key note, or one of its inversions. 

What is a sharp seventh 1— That which is only a semitone Ami 
the octave. 

What is a flat seventh 1— That which is a whole tone flrom the 
octave. 

What is the diflference between a tone and a semitone 1— When 
two notes are so near each other that their sound cannot be split into 
more than the two notes themselves, their distance is called that of a 
semitone ; but When their sound may be divided into three, it ia 
called a tone. 

How are sharp sevenths resolved ?— By ascending. 

How are flat sevenths resolved 1 — By descending. 

Is there any note omitted in playing the chord of the seventh?— 
The octave of the base is generally omitted in playing that dMird, 
and all ita inversions. 

May the Inversions of the seventh succeed that chord baftira it la 
resolved 1— Yes. 
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How te the firtt Invenlon of the seventh made 1-~fiy playing tb« 
third in the Im^e. 

. What i« it called 1— Chord of the fifth and sixth. 

How is it expressed 1— fi, 6, 0t, 
5 5^ 
3 

How is it fnnnd 1— By taking the common chord of the third below 
the base with its seventh. 

How is it resolved 1— By moving the base down a tone, and play- 
ing its common chord in the treble. 

How is the second inversion of the seventh made ? — By moving 
the base up to the fifth. 

What is it called 1— Chord of third, fourth, and sixth. 

How is it expressed 1 — 4, 6, or ^. 

S 

How is it found 1—By taldhg the common chord of the fifth below 
the base with its seventh. 

How is It resolved 1— By the base descending a tone. 

How Is the third inversion of the seventh made ?— By playing the 
discord in the base. 

What is It called I—Chord of two, four, six. 

How is it expressed 1—3, 4, 6, 4 -|-. 
2 4 
9 

How is it found 1— By taking the common chord of the note abov* 
tbebawi. 

How is it resolved ?— By the base descending a semitone. 

What chords are derived from the seventli ?— The chord of 9, and 
the chord of 7. 7 

4 

How is the chord of 9 resolved 1— Into the common chord by sab- 
7 
■titnting the octave an«i leaving out both discords. 

How is the chord of the 7 resolved 1 — Into the common chwd in 
the same way. 4 

How is it found ?— By taking the common chord of the semiton« 
below the base. 

How is the chord of the fourth resolved 1— Into the common chord, 
by the b^se descending one tone. 

How is the chord of the ninth resolved 1— Into the common chord, 
either by ascending to the tenth, or descending to the eighth. 

How is the chord of 9 resolved?— Into the common chord by de- 
scending to the eighth. 4 

How do you know the fundamentnt base of any discord? — If the 
two discords are riofe together in a chord, the upper note is the fun* 
damental base ; if they ate separated, the lower note is the funda- 
mental base. 



OP KEYS AND INTERVALS. 

Fo«v do sharps and flats afiect a natural note 1 — A sharp raises, and 
A fiat lowf rs it a semitone. 

What sharp and flat intervals are similnr to each other 1— A sharp 
second is a flat third, a sharp fourth is a flat filth, a sharp fifth it a 
flat sixth, and a sharp sixth is a flat seventh. 
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What If the diflTerenee between a nu^or and a minor third 1— A 
tn^ior third contain! four semitDnet ; and a flat, ot minor third, three. 

what are tiit» inversions of intervals 1— An upper second is a lower 
eeventh, an upper third is a lower sixth* an upper fourth is a lower 
fiilb, an upper fifth is a lower fourth, an upper sixth in a lower third, 
an upper seventh is a lower second. 

At what intervals do the tonics of sharp Iceys succeed each other 1 
—At the distances of fifths counted upwards (torn C. 

At what intervals do the tonics of flat keys succeed each other 1— 
At the distances of fours counted upwards from C. 

How are the tonics of major Iceys known by their signatures ?— In 
sharp signatures the tonic major is always one semitone above the 
last sharp ; in flat signatures, the last flat but one is tlie tonic major ; 
in signaturea.of butone flat, F is the tonic ma^or j in the natural aig* 
nature, C is the tonic major. 

How are the tonics of minor keys known by their signaturea V-In 
sharp signatures, the tonic minor is always on the third semitone 
below the last sharp in the signature, including tlie note of the signa* 
ture. In flat signatures the tonic minor is on the fourth semitone 
below the last flat but one of the signature, including the note of the 
aignatttre ; in signati/res of but one flat, D is the tonic minor; in the 
natural signature, A is the tonic minor. 

How can it be ascertained whether a melody ia composed in the 
mi^oror minor mode of similar signatures .^-^By the seventh to ttie 
tonic minor, which is the leading note ; if that note agrees with the 
signature, the mode is major } if that note has an accidental sharp, 
the mode is minor. 

How are the leading notes designated In signatures of more than 
two flats 1— By accidental naturals. 

How are they designated in all other signatures 1~By accidental 
sharps. 

What ma^ora and minora are relative to each other 1— Those only 
which contain the same sounds, implied by the same signatures. 

Are tlmae minora and minora relative to each other which have the 
aame notea for toniral^No. 

To how many keys may one note be a tonic 1— T^o ; one m^jor, 
and one minor. 

In how many wavs, each requiring diflferant signatures, may one 
octave be played .'—Three ; in Its major mode both up and down the 
aame ; in its minor, ascendihg in one key, and descending in another. 

How may an octave be changed from the major to the minor model 
-*ln ascending, the only difference to be made is, that the thfaif must 
be flattened ; and in descending, that flattened or minor third ia ac- 
companied by such other sharps or flats as would itsdf require a 
major mode. 

How may an octave be changed from the minor to the majorraode } 
—In ascending, the only difference to be made is that the third must 
be sharpened ; the other notes remain the same as in ascending in the 
minor.— Major mode played with the same notes irp and down. 

In what intervals are the semitones found in a major scale 1— 
Between the third and fourth, and seventh and eiglith of the tonic. 

Are the places of the semitones ever clmngeftfn a mi^r scalel-- No. 

What is the order of tones and semitones in a mi^r scale ?— Two 
tones, one semitone, three tones, one semitone. 

Is there any ocUve which givea this order in natural nolea 1— Only 
tbeocUveofC. 
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la what interralf are the semitones foand in a minor scale 1 — Be- 
tween the second and third, and seventh and eighth, of the tonic in 
ascending; and between the second and third, and fifth and sixth, in 
descending. 

What is the order of tones and semitones in a minor scale 1— One , 
tone, one semitone, four tones, one semitone, in ascending; two 
tones, one semitone, two tones, one semitone, and one tone, in de- 
scending. 

Is there any octave which gives this order in natural notes 1 — The 
•etave of A gives the right order in deseentUngy but none gives the 
il^t order in ascending. 

Do minor scales take their signatures from the notes used in ascend* 
iag or descending?— In descending. 

Have relative msjors and minors any attendant scales 1-» Yes ; 
each have two ; one formed on the fifth above, and one formed on the 
fifth below their respective tonics. 

Are the signatures of the attendant m^jor keys always the same as 
the attendant minor keys 1— Yes. 

What alterations do the attendant keys make in the signatures of 
•harp keys, both major and minor 1 — The upper, or dominant, adds 
a sharp ; and the lower, or subdominant, takes one away from the 
crijrinal signature. 

What alterations do thev make in the signatures of flat keys, both 
BU^or and minor 1 — The dominant takes away a fiat, and the sub- 
dominant adds one. 

How many keys belong to each note 1— Six ; viz. three major, one 
principal, and twoattendant ; and three minor, one relative, and two 
attendant. 

At what intervals are these keys found ?— The tonic itself gives 
the principal major, the sixth' the relative minor, the fifth the first 
attendant major, the fourth the second attendant major, the third the 
first attendant minor, the second the second attendant minor. 

What alterations do the attendant scales make in a natural signa- 
ture i— The dominant adds a sharp, and the subdominant adds a flat. 



COMPARATIVE CHORDS. 

of the third below the base. 



ClMiffdofthesizthC. . . . Concord^ 



Chord ofthe fifth and' sixth 6. Discord) 

5 
Chord of the sixth fourth 6. . Concord > 

4 > of the fifth below the base, 

CbohlorthethM fourth 6. . Discord) 
4 
3 
Chord of the iecoad and fourth 6...Concord of the tone above the base. 
4 
3 
ClKifd of the 4th lud 7th 7.. .Concord of the semitone below the base. 
4 
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